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7 * 18. n was 
ZE FA undertaken at firſt only 
for a private le, ; and 
= al was therefore origi· 
n nally intended to be pu- 
bn ſhed. As to it's Publication now; 
if the World receives any Beneſit by 
it, there will be no Need of an 1 
pology for it; but if not, it will be 
in vain to mien The Reader 
however may the eaſier judge of the 
Performance by the References all 
along to the Pages of the Original; 
and the Abriuger would have him 
alſo obſerve, that the Author is; his 
Pattern in what he has writ of his 
on. Perhaps too it may be ex- 
pected, that ſome what ſhould be ſaid 
Here” Fee the Author 8 No- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


tion of Moral Good and Evil. Let 
it be therefore obſery'd, that by a 
Couforthity to Truth, he means the 
ſame thiog in the general, as aConfor- 

mity to the Nature of things, p. 13, 
and 22. or to the Truth of the Caſe 
conſidet d in all thofe it's Circum- 

ſtances, which come under a moral 


Conſideration, p. 18, and 25. Which 


F any our oppdles. as the Rule of 
Morality, he to conſider, by 
what ether means it is poſſible for 
upon ther foot of Nature, to 
judge Whzt is fit or -reafonable to 
be done, or what is conducive to 
the common Happineſs, or the con- 
3 
Or co ely a- 
le or diſagreeable to che Di. 
And if this Author has 
ewhere laid too much Streſs on 
ee _ _— too 

ro more rigorou rha 
than his own Principles — — 
might require) in an Inſtance or 
two, 5. 29, zo; it may be an Ar 
went chat he is not infallible, 
is no Dituinution of the Truth of his 
Principles, as above explain d: Not 
to 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


to ſay that he has made further a- 
m by what he has ſaid of Hap- 
pineſs and Reaſon; and by his Do- 
ctrine that the Degrees of Guilt ari- 
ſing from the Violation of Truth va- 
ry with the Importance of Things. 
In a word, thoſe who ſay that what- 
ever naturally tends to the common 
Happineſs is good, and whatever is 
the contrary is eil, lay nothing a- 
gainſt the Sentiments of this Author, 
if they mean ſuch Happineſs as is 
true, vid. p. 24. He lays indeed 
that it is by the Practice of Reaſon 
and Truth only, that this Happineſs 
is to be purſued, and can be attain d. 
In which, if Truth and Reaſon are 
rightly underſtood, I ſuppoſe all good 
Moraliſts will agree. Py 
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— a — Sin, 
e. well as ſurprized, 
when you deſired, me 
to draus u bs an Abridg 

ED ment of 7 K de 

Nature delineated.” The Refpet?.'T 

have. for you, will always. engage 
me to receive your Commands with 

Pleaſure; but. in this, S ix, I am 
more particularly obliged 70 — 

for giving me ſo delicate an Em 

ment on. a Performance wich yaw 

and the World ſo de 2 x. 
mire, and for your 7 5 175 mne in 

an) Meaſure fit for 15 4 gibe 

me e to ſay, it is 4 Jul Veaſare 

3 "RX _ 


cle 


\ 2 * 
& . 


Dxpic arion. 


3 1 ritings 
of which too Religron a1 
are ſo much the Theme, and in 
which there ave accordingly noble 
and excellent Sentiments of both. 
A for what I have done in this 
Abridgment, 7 will only /ay, that 
T wanted not Inclination to do it 
well, Somewhat too as an Appen- 
dix ¶ haue added of my own, tho I 
am {enfitlle it may be thought in me 
£60 xturous fo. have done /0, 
tha' but to an Abridgment ef /o 
Feat 4 Writer. Buz if it were 
Anne by any hand equal to his own, 
#here . be no need of defending 
25 The Chriſtian Religion is 401 
ekt deſerves the greateſt and 
Advocates; and. if I was deſi- 
2 #6 /a . Somewhat concerning it, 
auſe ſomewhat of this 
225475 is neceſſary to be ſaid, to give 
#5. the true Advantages of the Re- 
.ligion of Nature. 
. that you or I can in the leaſt 
uſpet? the Zuther not to have been 
a Friend 


| DEeDrcatTion. 

a Friend to the Chriſtian Inſ{ztntion. 
Zou have told me, he could not have 
writ, as he has done, had he not 
borrowed from it; and my 0wn Sen- 
timents the Reader will ſee to- 
wards the Concluſion ; tho if what 
J have ſaid there be agreeable to 
thoſe, who have Eſteem for Mr. Wol- 
laſton's Memory, it is to you they 
are oblig'd for it, becauſe you dire- 
(Fed me to that Apology for him. 
But I will here ſay no more, but 
that you will find me endeavourin 

zo follow the Author's Steps as well 
as I could, and where ] fail, that I 
hope you will excuſe your Friend, 
who tho” he cannot yet complain of 
old Age, yet upon other accounts 
has no reaſon to boaſt of his Advan- 
tages for much Study or Application. 
tad thus, humbly — g your 
favourable Acceptance, I commit the 
whole that follows to your Candour. 
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_ Of Moral Good and Evil. 


— HE Foundation of Reli- p. 7. 


gion lies in that Difference 


£201 AS between the Acts of Men, 
41 c which diſtinguiſhes them 


And there is certainly ſome general 
Idea, or ſome Rule, by comparing the 


aforeſaid Acts with which it may appear, 


to which kind they reſpectively belong. 
That which the Author propoſes, is ex- 
plain d as follows. 

J As 


= into good, evil, indifferent. 


A Compendious View of the 


I. Ads morally good or evil, muſt. be 
thoſe of a Being capable 7 diſtinguiſbing, 
chufing, 1 acting for bimſelf; or, more 
briefly, of an intelligent and free Agent : 
Becauſe, in proper ſpeaking, no act at 
all can be afcrib'd to that, which is not 
endued with theſe- Capacities. For, if 
it acts at all, it acts under a Neceſſity in- 
cumbent on it from ſomething elſe, and 
is therefore in reality only an — 

in the Hand of that which impoſes the 
Neceſſity; and cannot pro erly be ſaid 
to att, ut to be ated. The Act muſt 
be the Act of an Agent, therefore not of 
his Inſtrument : And no Language or 
Philoſophy ever aſcrib'd Hin or . 
to what is only a Machine. 


WL * Thoſe Propoſitions are true, which 
expreſs things as they are: or, Truth is the 
Conformity of thoſe Words or Signs, by 
which Things are EE to the uy | 

_ themſelves. | 


II. A true Propoſ tion may be denied, 
or Things may be denied to be what they 
are, by — as well as, by expreſi Words 
or another Propoſition: --At is certain there 
is a Meaning in many Acts and Geſtures, 
ſuch as Weeping, Laughing,Frowns, c. 

There are beſides many Acts of other 
kinds, ſuch as mine. the Character 
of a Man s Conduct in Late, : which, N 


Kite Jon Au nene. 3 
in D a Signification,” as plainly P 
be underſtood as if it was declar* 
Words: And therefore if whatfuch acts 
declare to be, is not, they mult contra 
dil Truth, as much as any falſe oy "FE 
ſition or Aſfertion can. Thus in the > 
Words of a certain Author: N * 
ſome Tyrant ſhould command a Chri- 
<« ſtian to burn Incenſe to Jupiter, with. 
<= adding any thing of a verbal Ab. 
„ negation' of Cbriſt: If the Chriſtian 
2 hould do this, would it not de ma- 
4 nifeſt to all, that by thut very AFB» 
© denied bim, and conſequently deni- 
ed thoſe Propo firions which affirm him 
to be the Cb. a Teacher of true Re- 
ligion, and the like ? | 
It may not be improperly obſerved P. 12. 
by the way, chat the Significancy here 
Attribute to ie not al- 
ways from Nature, but ſometimes from 
Cuſtom and Agreement among People, 
as that of Words and Sounds oy 
doth. Acts of the latter kind may in 
different Times andPlaces have different, 
or even contrary Significatiohs ; but 
thoſe of the former kind, ſuch as are 
here chiefly intended, have an unaltera- 
ble Signification, and can by no Agree- 
ment or Force ever be made to expreſs 
the contrary to it. From whence it ap- 
* that Falts expreſs x more ſtrongly, 
even 


22 ak 2 


i 
i 
1 
1 
1 

T 


P.13. 


14. 


A e. View of the 


even than Words themſelves *; or to 
contradict any, Propoſition by Facts, is 


afuller and more effectual Contradiction, 


than can poſſibly be made by Words 


only. Words are but arbitrary Signs 


of our Ideas, or Indications of our 


| Thoughts; but Fa#s bear certain Re- 
| frets to Things as determinate and im- 


mutable as any Ratios are in Mathema- 
ticks: For the Facts and the Things they 
reſpect are juſt what they are, as much as 
any two given Quantities are; and there- 
fore the Reſpects interceding between 
thoſe muſt be as fix d, as the Ratio is 


| which one of theſe bears to the other ; 


that is, they muſt remain. the ſame, 
and always ſpeak the ſame Language, 


till things ceaſe to be what Frey, are. 


Iv. No Al (whether Word or Deed) 
of any Being, to whom moral good and evil 
are imputable, that interferes with any 
true Propoſition, or denies any thing to be 
4s it is, can be right. For nothing can 
interfere with any Propoſition that is 
true, but it. muſt likewiſe interfere with 
Nature (Truth being but a Conformity 
to Nature) and conſequently be unna- 
tural, or wrong.in Nature, Moreover, i 
there is a Supreme Being, upon whom 


— — PI" 4 G 1 322 OAT * thn. hoon ate R j— 
— aro LAs F i * 3 7 * . — n 


* be profeſs that bey know God; bas. in 
Works 5 deny him, Tit. i. 16. | 
G the 


 Religinm * Nane delinente 
the Exiſtence of the World depends, 
and nothing can be in it but what he 
either cauſes or permits to be; then to 
own things to be as they are, is to own: 
what he cauſes, or at leaſt permits, 20 he 
thus cauſed or permitted: And this is to 
take things as he gives them, to go in- 
to his Conſtitution of the World, and 
to ſubmit to his Will, reveal'd in the 
Books of Nature. To do this therefore 
muſt be agreeable to his Hill: And if 
ſo, the contrary muſt be diſagreeable 
to it; and ſince (as we ſhall find in 
due time) there is a perfect Rectitude in 
his Will, certainly wrong. Laſtly, to 
deny things to be as they are, is a Tranſ- 
greſſion of the great Law of our Nature, 
the Law of Reaſon: For Truth cannot 
be oppoſed, but Reaſon muſt be vio- 
lated. Of which more in rv "rouny 
3 | 


p. Is. 


V. What whe been aid of 435 a 8 

Aten with Truth, may alſo be ſaid of mus a 
ny Omiſhons or Neglect to att ;, that is, by 
theſe alſo true Propoſitions may be denied 
to be true; and then: thoſe Omiſſions, 'by 
hich this is done, muſt be wrong for the 


fame Reaſons with theſe aft * under _ 
1 Propoſition. 


It is not indeed always ſo * to 

know eben or bow far Truth is Mlated 
by omitting, as by acting. Here ther- 

10 | | 3 


"7 
which alſo deſerve to be mention'd, by 


_ ſhould deny a Man to have a 
Beard by not ſhaving 


upon Truth by doing 


"= W 


fore more Lade * beallow'd,: = 
much muſt be left to every one's own 
Judgment and Ingenuity; yet there 
are jome Negletis or Refuſals to act, which 


are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with Truth. 


Thus, if a Man does not deſire to pre- 
vent evils and to be happy, he denies 
both his oz Nature, and the Nature 
and Definition 'of Happineſs to be what 
they are. And then farther, willingly 
to neglect the Means, leading to any ſuch 


End, is the ſame as not to that 
End, and muſt fall under the lame Cen- 
fare. 


There are Omiſſions of other kinds, 


either total or notorious, or upon 
the ſcore of ſome other Circumſtance. 
Thus, if I give nothing to this or that 
poor body, to whom I am under no 
particular Obligation, I do not by this 
deny them to be poor, any more than 1 
fqualid 
him, ot the like. 
* here to be taken into 
eration (according to the next 
. — Perhaps I might intrench 
ap Pry dem errant 
cannot N doing it : 
of Ability to ford now and then {ty 
thing in Charity to the Poor, ſhould 
yet neuer give them any thing at all, I 
* certainly . 2 
0 


of —— — and. my c own to: he what 
they A and thus N would be. in- 
jured. So again; 
5 If I ſhould not ay my Rene fuck 
a certain Hour, or in ſuch a certain Place 
and Manner, this would not imply a De- 
nial of the Exiſtence of a God, his Pro- 
vidence, or my Dependence A — 
nay, there may be Reaſons — 
gainſt that particular Time, P 
ner. But af I KI bold never pray to — 
or worſhip him at all, * OY Omiſ- 
ſion — be equivalent to this Aſſer⸗ 
tion, There is no Cod, who; governs the 
Worid, io be: adored: Which if there is 
ſuch a thing, muſt be contrary to Truth. 
Alſo generally, and notoricuſiy to neglect 
this Buty (let, it be called ſo) though 
not quite always, will favpuf, if not di- 
rectly proclaim the ſame Untruth. ee 
Should, in the laſt place, find a Man 
in any great Diſtreſs, alone, and without 
preſent Help like to periſh; in this Extre- 
mity, if I refuſe to give him my Aſſi- 
ſtance immediately according to my A+ 
bility, I deny his Caſe to be what it is 3 
human Nature to be what it t is; ; and e- 
ven thoſe Defires and Expectations 
which I am conſcious to my Lf I ſhould 
bare, under. the * Misfortune, to be 
they are. 
I. In order 5 * rightly "hes ans 
7 ing 155 ut muſt e mhwha o: 


* * a it 


P. 19. 


P. 20. 


ron him; to ufe him as 2 Horſt, but 


thoſe Properties, 1 


26 11. * but alſo Ser pee be in a- 
EY 545. which is capable of being 


Fatts and Pratlice, and "the 
2 2 7 e ben, taken bn. It 


b y de 8 indeed by 


not as" the Horſe of anoiber, who gave 
him no Licence to do this : He does not 
therefore conſider him as being what he 
is, unleſs he takes in the Reſpect he 
bears to his true Owner. In ſhort, al! 
Gets and Circum- 
ſtances, which may be contradicted by 
Practice, are to be taken into Confide- 
ration: For otherwiſe,” the thing conſi- 
der d is but ir erfectly furvey d; and the 
whole Ce of it being not raken in, 
it ĩs taken not as being what it is, but as 


what it is in Part only, and in other re- 


ſpects perhaps as being what 18 ole 


VII. ben any A won be ng, | 
the forbearing that Act muſt be right > 
Likewiſe when the Omiſſion of any Sp 
would he wrong, the doing 1 th 
rigbt, becauſe of Contraries the etc fy: 
u. * 


Nenn e 
14 A 


_ God 01 Ebil Foy cb in- 


; codons with Right and Wrong. For that 
cannot be good which + ng ch mor 


that evil Wick? is right. 
* IX. Every 


IX. Auer 48: — — 2 intelli. 
gent and „ Agent, aud all thoſe Om 
ſions uubich inter fare with Truth, are mor 
euil in ſome degree ar other : The forhearing 
fuch: Ad, and the atting in Oppaſit ion 
ouch 1 re naraly good; and 
zwhen thing may. be either done, of 
not, ald without ihe Valation 75 15 
that thing is indifferent. By Truth is. 
meant any true Propoſition. wharſoever, 
whether contai wal of 1 Ae 
tion, or Fact. Everything 
taken Les in Fat and Truth. it 13. 


And thoſe words, | in./ome Degree or other p. 10 


were added, "neither all evil, 
nor all good Actions are equal. Thaſe 
Truths which they 3 1a * 5 they 
are equally true, may compriſe matters 
of very different Importance, or more 
Truths may be violated one way than 
another; and then the Crimes com- 
mitted by the Violation of them iS 
be equally ſaid to be Crimes, hut 


enual Crimes, Thus he Degree pF be LEY 


or Guilt are as the Iuportauce and Num- 
ber of Truths violated. | On the — 
ide, the Value of good A. . 
at leaſt in ö— uy to the Degrees 
gy in che Omiſſion of them: Andrhere 
fore they cannot be. equal any. more than 
the. ax evil Onmſſions. 
Bu to return to, che Diſtinktion be⸗ 
eden moral dd a . Some have 


been 


— 12 


„ U 


A Conpendious View of the 
been ſo wild as to deny there is any 
ſuch thing: But from what has been 
ſaid, it is manifeſt, that there is as 
certainly moral Good and Evil, as there 
is true and falſe; and that there is as 
naturaFand immutable a Difference be- 
tween thoſe as between theſe, the Diffe- 
rence at the bottom being indeed the 


— 


r f 

They who place all in following Nature, 
if they mean bythat Phraſe acting accord- 
ing to the Natures of things (that is treat- 
ing things as being what they in Nature 


are, or according to Truth) ſay what is 


right. But this does not ſeem to be their 
95 — They who make right Reaſon to 
be the Law, by which our Acts are to be 
. „ fay ſomething more particular 
and preciſe. And if is true, that hat- 
ever will bear to be tried by right Rea- 
ſon, is right; and that which is con- 
demned by it, wrong. And moreover, 
if by right Reaſon is meant that which is 
found by the right Uſe of our rational 
Faculties, this is the fame with Truth: 
And what is faid by them will be com- 
prehended in what is here ſaid. But the 
anner in which they have deliver'd 
themſelves,” is not yet explicite enough : 
It leaves Room for ſo many Diſputes, and 
oppoſite right Reaſons, that nothing can 
be ſettled, while every one pretends that 
his Reaſon is right. ne oe Is 
1929 n * ere 
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Religion of Nature delineated. xt 
here ſaid, extends farther: For we are 
not only to reſpe& thoſe Truths, which 
we diſcover by reaſoning, but even ſuch 
Matters of Fact, as are fairly dilcoyer'd 
to us by our Senſes. We ought to regard 
things as being what they are, which 
Way ſoever we come to the E er 

of them. They who own nothing to“ 24. 
be good but Pleaſure, nothing evil — 
Pain, and diſtinguiſh things by their Ten- 
dencies to his or that, do not agree in 

What this Pleaſure 1s to be —__ or by 
what Methods or Actings the moſt of it 
may be obtain'd. Theſe are left to be 
Queſtions ſtill: As Men have different 
Taſtes, different Degrees of Senſe and 

Philoſophy, the ſame thing cannot be 
pleaſant to all: And if particular Acti- 

ons are to be proved by this Teſt, the 

Morality of them will be very uncertain; 
the ſame Act may be of one Nature to 
one Man, and of anotber to another. Be- 
ſide, unleſs there be ſome ſtrong Limita- 
tion added as a Fence for Virtue, Men 
will be apt to fink into groſs Vol beer 
neſs, as in fact the os of Epicu- 

russ Herd have done (cnorwichflanding 4 

al his Talks of Temperance, Virtue, _ 
Tranquillity of Mind &c.). and the Bri- 

dle will be uſurped by thoſe 1 
whichit is a principal part of all Re on = ds 4 
natural as well as any other, {bel and 
TPO So AE. Men. ſay what is bi 
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Tz A Compendious View of the 
telligible indeed: But what they ſay is 
falfe; for not all Pleafures, but only 
fach Pleafure as is true, or Happineſs, 
(of which afterwards) may be reckon'd 
among the Fines, or Ultima Ronorum. 

P.25. But if the formalR22/on of moral Good 

and Evil be made to conſiſt in a Confor- 
mity of Mens Acts to the Truth of the 

Caſe or the contrary, as it has been here 
explain'd, the Diſtin#ion ſeems to be ſet- 
tled in a manner undeniable, intelligible, 
practicable. For as what is meant by 4 
true Propoſition and matter of Fatt is un- 
derſtood by every Body; ſo it will be 
wy for any one, ſo far as he knows any 
fuch Propoſitions and Facts, to compare 
not only Words, but alſo Action, with 
them. A very little Skill and Attention 
will ferve to interpret even theſe, and 
diſcover whether they ſpeak Truth,” or 
not. er 


N. If there be moral Good and Evil di f 
tinguifffd as before, there is Religion: And 
fad 4s may moſt praperly be ſtyled natural. 
By Religion, is here meant nothing elſe 
but an Obligation 24 d (under which 
Word are comprebended Acts both of 
Body and Mind) what ought not to be 
1 2 omitted, and to forbear 25 ought not 
f. 26. - to be done: So that there muſt be Re- 
Ugion, if1 thete are things, of which ſame 
ought not to be done, ſome not to be 
W 


Religion of Natare Ante 
omitted. But that there are ſuch, ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid concerning 
moral Good and Evil. And A ſince 
there is Religion which follows from the 
Diſtinction between theſe; ſince this Di- 
ſtinction is founded in the. Reſpect 
which Mens Acts bear to Truth; a 
ſince no Propoſition can be true, my 


expreſſes things otherwiſe than as They 
are in Nature: Since e are ſo, rg 


wards find- Reaſon t to call ir) ofthe Ayr 
thor of Nature is 51 
XI. That every rene — and 
free Being ſhould ſo bebave himſelf, as 
no Af to coutradift Truth, or, that 
Bam, treat every thing as being what it is. 
Tho” to conſider a thing as being /omz- 
thing elſe than what it is, is an Ablur- 
dity indefenſible, yet Obje#ions may he 
made to what has been here advance 
It may be ſaid, that from ET ic 
will follow, 1. That to treat my En 
as ſuch is to kill him, 7 revenge my ſel 
ſoundly upon him. a. To uſe à Credilur, 
who is a Spendthrift, or one that knows 
not che Ule of Money; 5 19490 Oc 
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my. Beſide, 


4 Compendions View of the 
ſion for it, as ſuch, is not to pay him. 
Nay farther, 3. If I want Money, don't 


3- 
Tat according to Truth, if I take it 
from ſome Body elſe to ſupply my own 


Wants? and more, do not Tact contra- 
Ty to Fruth, if I do not? 4. If one who 
I 6 appears to have a Peer of ki 
ing another, or doing him ſome great 
Nifchief, if he can find him, ſhould aſk 
me where he is, and I know where he 
is ; may not I, to fave Life, ſay I do not 
know, tho? that be falſe? g. At this rate 
J may not in a Frolick drei a Glaſs, or 
burn a Book: Becauſe forſooth to uſe 
theſe things as being what they are, is 
to drink out of the one, not to break 


a wy and to read the other, not to burn 


it. Laſtly, How ſhall a Man know what 
1s true? "And if he can find out 8 
may he not want the Power of actin 
greeably toit? As to the fr ft ObjeRion, 
the Objector's Enemy, was nothing more 


than his Enemy, there might be ſome 
Force in it: But fince he may be conſi- 


dered as ſomething elſe beſide that, viz. 
4 Man and a Fellow-citizen, he muſt be 
uſed according to what he is in theſe o- 


ther Reſpects, as well as in that in which 


he is denominated the Objector's Ene- 
the Objeftor ſhould act 
with Reſpect to himſelf as being what he 
is; a Man himſelf in ſuch and ſuch Cir- 


cumſtances; and one wh has given up 


E all 


Religion of Nature delineated. 


all Right to private Revenge (for that is 
the thing meant here.) If Truth there- 
fore be obſerved, the Reſult will be this: 
The Objector muſt treat his Enemy as 
fomething compounded of a Man, a Fel 
low-citizen, and an Enemy, all three; n 
_ that is, he muſt only proſecute him in 


fuch'a Way, as is agreeable to the Sta- 


tutes and Methods, which the Society 
have oblig' d themſelves to obſerve; And 
even as to legal Proſecutions, many things 


ought to be conſider'd. In Matters of 


Importance, one will find himſelf obliged; 
in Duty and Submiſſion to Truth, to 


15 


take Refuge in the Laws. But in zrifling p. 28. 


or more tolerable Inſtances, we ſhould act 

againſt Truth, if we ſhould be at more 
Charge or Hazard in proſecuting ano- 
ther than we can afford, or the thing 
loſt or in Danger is worth; ſnould treat 
one that is an Enemy in little things, as 
a great one; or ſhould deny to make 
ſome Allowances, and forgive ſuch Pec- 


cadillos, as the common Frailty of bus 


man Nature makes it neceſſary for us 
mutually to forgive, if we will live to- 
gether. Laſtly, in Caſes, of which the 

Laws of the Place take no Notice, Truth 
and Nature will be ſufficiently obſerved; 
if we take the moſt: prudent Meaſures, 
that are compatible with the Character of 
private Perſons; to aſſwage the Malice 
5 our Adverſaries, or/prevent * 

| ety 


16 4 Compendious View of the 
fects of it; or perhaps, if we ſhould only 
ot uſe them as Friends. For to do this, 
would be to cance] the natural Diffe- 
rences of things, and confound Truth 
with Untruth. | | 
. The Debtor in the ſecond Objection, 
if he acts as he ſays there, does not on- 

ly make himſelf the Judge of his Creditor, 
which he is not, but directly denies the 
Money, which is the Creditor's, to be 
the Creditor's. To pay a Man what is 
due to him doth not deny, that he who 
pays may think him extravagant Sc. 
or any other Truth; that Act has no ſuch 
Signification. It only ſignifies, that he 
who pays thinks it due to the other; and 
this it naturally doth ſignify. 
As to the third Objection, acting ac- 
cording to Truth, as chat Phraſe is uſed 
in the Objection, is not the thing re- 
quired by the Rule; but, ſo to act that 
no Truth may be denied by any Act. 
Not taking from another Man his Mo- 
ney by Violence, is a Forbearance, which 
does not ſignify, that I do not want Mo- 
ney, or which denies any Truth. But 
taking it, denies that to be his, which 
by the Suppoſition is his. Even in the 
 Cafſeofa Man's wanting Money for Ne- 
P.29. ceſſaries, and of his having incurr'd this 
Want thro* ſome Misfortune, which he 
could not prevent; there are Ways of 
expreſling this Want, or acting accord- 


i 


Religion of Nature delineated. 
ing to it, ſuch as honeſt — ant In- 
duftry, or the like, wit 1 
os rk, But if there oy ons 
by which he can help himſelf without 
the Violation of Truth, (which can ſearee 
be ſuppoſed) he muſt rake it as his 
Fate. 7 S : 
As tothe fourth Objection, it is cer- 
tain that nothing may willingly be done, 
which in any manner promotes Murder: 
Whoever is acceſſary to that, offends 
. many Truths of great Weight. 

ut tho? merely to deny Truth by Words 
(that is, when they are not productive 
of Facts to follow; as in judicial Tranſ- 
actions, bearing Witneſs, or paſſing Sen- 
tence) is not equal to a Denial by Fass; 
tho' an Abuſe of Language is allowable 


"I 


p. 30. 


in this Caſe, if ever in any; and tho? 


one might look on a Man in ſuch a fit 
of Rage as mad, and therefore talk to 
him not as a Man but a Madman: Yet 
Truth 1s ſacred, and there are other Ways 
of coming off with Innocence, by giving 
timely Notice to the Man in Danger, or 
the like. i ERR OR. e 


In Anſwer to the fifth Objection, two >. 31; 


things ought to be regarded, 1. That tho? 
to act againſt Truth in any Caſe is wrong, 
yet the Degrees of Guilt varying with 
the Importance of things, in ſome Caſes 
the Importance one way or Yother may 


be ſo little as to render the Crime eva- 


18 | 
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A Compendious View i the 


aeſcent, or almoſt nothing. And 2. That 
inanimate Beings cannot be conſider'd as 
capable of wrong Treatment, if the Re- 


ſpect they bear to living Beings is ſepa- 


rated from them. The Drinking: glaſs 
before mention*d could not be conſider'd 
as ſuch, or be what it 20% is, if there 
was no drinking Animal to own and uſe 


it. Nothing can be of any Importance 
to that thing its ſelf, which is void of 


all Life and Perception. So that when 


we compute what ſuch things are, we 

muſt take them as being what they are 

in Reference to things that have Life. 
The laſt and moſt material Objection, or 


Qusſtion rather, ſhall be anfever'd by and 


by. In the mean time, if in any parti- 
cular Caſe Truth is inacceſſible, then this 
will be true, that the Caſe is doubtful: 


And to act agreeably to this Truth is to 


be not opiniative, nor obſtinate, but 
modeſt, cautious, docile, and to endea- 
vour to be on the ſafer fide. And as to 
the want of Power to act agreeably to 


Truth, that cannot be known till Trials 
are made: And if any one doth try and 


do his Endeavour, he may take to him- 
ſelf the Satisfaction, which he will find 


a 806. IV. 
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HAT, which demande next to be 
conſider'd ," is Happineſs; as being 
in it ſelf moſt conſierable; and as being 
indeed ſo nearly allied to Truth, that . 
they cannot well be parted. We can- | 
not pay the Reſpects due to one, unleſs 
we regard the other. Happineſs muſt 
not be denied to be what it is: And it 
is by the Practice of Truth that we aim 
at that e ien r is true. 0 


41 Pleaſure is a — of * P. 32. 
agreeable, Pain of the r Here tet 
theſe: things be obſerv'd; 4 90 

1. Pleaſures and Pains are proportionai 
He to the Perceptions and Senſe of the . 
Jour affefted with them. 

Mens reſpettive Happineſs or P inks P. 23. 
flak ought to be valued as they are to the 
Perſons themſelves, whoſe 'they are; or 
according to the 7. houghts and Senſe which 
they have of them, If that Prince, ho 
having Plenty and Flocks many, yet ra- 
wurd * poor Man's ſingle 8 — 

Out 
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| A Gompendious View of the 
out of his Boſom, reckon'd the poor 
Man's Loſs to be not greater, than the 


Loſs of one of his Lambs would have 


been to him, he muſt be very defective 


in moral Arithmetick, and little under- 
ſtood the Doctrine of Proportion. Every 
Man's Happineſs is his ineſs, what 
it is to him; and the Loſs of it is anſ- 
werable to the Degrees of his Perception, 


to his Manner of taking things, 0 . 


Wants and Circumſtances. 


"aq How judicious and wary ought Prin- 

s, Lawgfvers, Fudges, Furies, and even 
ers to be? They ought not to con- 
ider ſo much what a ſtout, reſolute, 
obſtinate, harden'd Criminal may bear, 
as what the weaker Sort, or at leaſt (if 
that can be known) the Perſons imme- 
diately concern d can bear: That is, what 
any Puniſhment would be to them. For 


it is certain all Criminals are not of the 
former Kind, and therefore ſhould not 


be uſed, as if they were. Some are drawn 
into Crimes, which may render them ob- 
noxious to publick Juſtice, they ſcarce 
know how themſelves: Some fall. into 


them through Neceſſity, Strength of 


Temptation, Deſpair, Elaſticity of Spi- 
rits and a ſudden Eruption of Paten, | 
Ignorance of Laws, Want of good Edu- 
cation, or ſome natural Infirmity or Pro- 
penſion: And ſome who are really in- 
1 are oppreſt the Iniquity or 


Miſtakes 


Religion of Natare delineated. 
Miſtakes, of Judges, Witneſſes, Juries, 
or perhaps by the Power and Zeal of a 
Faction, with which their Senſe or their 
Honeſty has not permitted them to join. 
— Difference muſt there be be- 
tween the Sufferings of a poor Wretch 
ſenfible of his Crime or Misfortune, who 
would give a World for his Deliverance, 
if he had it, and thoſe of a ſturdy Ve- 
teran in Roguery; in ſhort, between a 
tender Nature and 55 Brickbat! 

4. In general, all Perſons o to be ve- 

þ and fender , DO other is 
2 Otherwiſe they may "0 they 
know not what. For no Man can tell, 
by himfelf, or any other Way, how a- 
nother may be affected. | 

g. There cannot be an equal Diſtribution. 
of Rewards and Puniſhments by any flated 
| buman Laws. Beeauſe (among other Rea- 
fons) the ſame thing is — either the 
fame Gratification, or the ſame Puniſh- 
ment to different Perſons. 

6. The Sufferings of Brutes are noi like 
thoſe of Men. They perceive by Mo- 
ments, without Reflectiof upon paſt or 
future, upon Cauſes, Circumſtanees, Sc. 
Time and Life wiehout thinking are next 
Neighbours to nothing, to no- time and 
0.Zife And therefore to kill a Brute 
is to d 
der of Time, that is equal to little more 
than nothing: Tho? this may n. 


eprive him of a Life, or a Remain- p. 35. A 


P. 36. 


A Compendions View of the. 
be more applicable to ſome Animals 
than to others. That which is chiefly 
to be taken Care of in this nder is, 
that the Brute may not be kill'd unne- 

ceſſarily; when it is kill'd, chat it may 


have as few Moments of Pain, as may 


be; aMithernoYounghe been uſh. 


Myr: 


"hi Pain conſider? d in it's felf i 3 4 en 
Evil, Pleafure a real God. 


III. By the general Idea of Good * Boll, 


Pleaſure i is in 475 felf r Pain to * 


e. ( 


IV. Pleaſure as with ——— 
be either equal, or more, or leſs: Alſo Plea- 
ſures may be compared with other Pleaſures, 
and Pains with Pains. That this Pro- 
poſition is true, appears from the ya- 
rious Purſuits of Men (tho in ſome par- 
ticulars they may err, and wrong. them- 
ſelves, ſome more, ſome leſs;) x tend- 


ing to gain ſuch Advantages, as they 


think do exceed all-their Trouble; 54 
ſhewing,. that · Men prefer one Sort of 
Pleaſure to another, and ſubmit to one 
Sort of Pain, un. than ws bands ant 


er. * £74 | 
V. When Pleaſures and Pain * i 


wat? 


they mr ye: each other . n 


Ib 


the: 


— 
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the one exceed, the Exceſs gives rhe 15 ne 
— of ran gar or Pain. | 


VI. 4 therefore 9 may. hen hue  Plea- 
* and Pain; fo there may be amt Plea- 
fares, which compared with — attends or 
follows them, not only may vaniſh into no- 
thing, but may euen degenerate into Pain, 
and ought ta be reckoned as: Pains; and on 
the other Hand ome Pains,” that may be 
annumerated to Pleaſures. Thus the Na- 
tures of Pleaſures and Pains may be va- 
ried, and ſometimes tranſmuted: Which 
ought never to be forgot. Nor this nei- 
ther: As in the Sene of moſt Men, 
perhaps a little Pain will weigh againſt a 
great deal of Pleaſure; ſo poſſibly there 
may be ſome Pains which exceed all Plea- 
ſures, thatis, ſuch Pains as no Man would 
chuſe to ſuffer for any Pleaſure tobhate. 
ver; or at leaſt any that we know of in 
this World. So that it is poſſible the 
Difference, or Exceſs of Pain, may riſe 
ſo high as to become immenſe; and then 
the Pleaſure to be ſet againſt that Pain 
will be but a Point or «pans a Quan- 
op of go EN 1510! <6; QI. 4 

N Hi 10 i a: $314 

VII. LA Bring may be Haid tu be ſo far 
happy. — _ Pleaſures _ true; That p. 37. 
cannot be Happineſs an Being, 
whicll is bad for him: Nor 2 
neſs 6—— gi It muſt * 


1202 thing 


wi View af 0h 
thing therefore, that is both cable 
ood for the Poſſeſſor. Now: pre- 

ent by eaſire is for the preſent indeed a- 
greeable; but if it be not true, and he 
ho enjoys it muſt pay more for it than 
it is worth, it cannot be for his Good, or 
ood for him : This therefore cannot be 
2 Happineſs. Nor, again, can that Plea- 
ſure be reckon'd Happineſs, for which 
one pays the full Price in Pain : Becauſe 
theſe are Quantities, which mutually de- 
ſtroy each other. But yet ſince pro 


neſs is 34, which by the 
Idea of ir, muſt 2 


fore agteeable, it muſt be ——Y Kind 
of — And this, from what has 
been ſaĩd, can only be ſuch Pleaſure as 
is true. That only can be both agreea- 
ble and good for him. And thus — . 
one's Happineſs will be as his true 
tity of Pleaſure. [That is, according to 
what he has of that kind of Pleaſure, 
which is true, clear of all Diſcounts and 
future Fayments, or Abatements in Re- 
ſpect of any Pain chat may Aren or 
follow it. Fid. 9. 36. ] 
As to mere 5 rafting: from 
1 or join'd with it, it is no 
a Happineſs, than it is an Unhap- 
pineſk; upon the Confine of both, but 
neithet. 7 A Senſe indeed of being free 


— But 5 . 
from 


— Pins and Troubles is attended wich 2 


from the dg of the das, and i is a yo 
Jews: IO. 5 


VIII. That Being HEN 8 65 — 
timately happy in ſome Degree vr other, the 
Sum total of — Pleaſures exepes the 
Sum of all his Pains: And ſo on the o- 
ther fide, that Being may be ſaid to be ul- 
timately Unhappy, the — of all Whoſe 
n exceeds that of all his We g * 


IX. To make it's ſelf happy 12 Dany) 

which every Being, in Proportion to it's Ca- 
pacity, owes to itſelf; and that, hieb 
every intelligent Being may be ſuppoſed ts 
aim at in general. - Aud therefore, 3 


X. We cannot aft with Reſpe& bes 10 
our ſelves, or other Men, according to Truth; 
unleſs both we and they are confided as 
Beings ſuſceptive of Happineſs and Unbap- 

pineſs, and naturally deſirous on — one gud 
averſe to the other. 


XI. As the true * Aae Ha _ \ 
eſs of no Being can be produced by any thing,” 
that interferes with Truth, and denies the 
Natures of Things; ſo neither can the Prat-' 
tice of Truth make any Being Witimately un. 


happy. For that which contradicts Na- 
ture 220 Truth, oppoſes che Will of the 
Author of Nath which" it were ab- 
gs eo ſuppoſe can be a Means of Hap- 
| | > | pineſs, 


P. 38. 


25 


; 40. 


miſerable, only for conforming himſelf to 
Truth, or the Nature and Conſtitution 


comes agreeable to a rational Being, 


' A:Compendious View of the 


pineſs, unleſs any could be more pow 
erful than he. 2 i it is alſo abſurd to 
think, that any Man ſhould be finally 


of things, proceeding from a 3 as 
well as n Being. | 
XII. The genuine Happineſs of every Rain 
muſt be ſomething, that is not incompatible 
with, or deſtructive of it's Nature, or the 
2 or better Part of it, if it be mixt. 

or Inſtance, nothing can be the true 
Happineſs of a rational Being, that is in- 
conſiſtent with Reaſon. If any thing be- 


which is not agreeable to Reaſon, it is 
plain his Reaſon is loſt, his Nature de- 

preſt, and that he now liſts himſelf a- 
ane rational, at "OR as to chat Par- 


XIII. Thoſe Pleaſures are 5 5 ad to 
be reclton' d into our Happineſs, againſt which 
there lies no. Reaſon. For then there is 
always a Reaſon for it, included in the 
Term. So when there is no Reaſon for 
undergoing Pain _ ta a) heed 
18 en t it. 5-14 SSR 


XIV. To . hs. Section, be 8 
Way to Happineſs and the Practice of Truth. 
incur e one imo the other, As no Being 

eee 1 „ | can 
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can be truly and ultimately happy, as 
has been before obſerv'd, by means of 
any thing that is contrary to Truth; ſo] 
whatever produces Happineſs, muſt be 
ſomething which is e 0 coin. 
cident with it. 

Two Things then which are 'to be + re- 
ligiouſly regarded in all our Conduct, 
are Truth and Happineſs, that is, ſuch 
Pleaſures, as accompany or follow the 


Practice of Truth, or are not Pe! 
with it: | $*41 +> 35 i % 


a assaaaaa 44446 


srex. III. 


07 Resten; and the Ways > 
4. Hcoverin 4 Truth, 


1 the next Place it 18 proper to ay P. 41. 
ſomething concerning the Frans of 
knowing what is true. | 


1. Tf 4 prvpoſ tiou 1 true, it is always 

fo in all the Inſtances and Uſes, to which it p. 43. 
is applicable, For otherwiſe it muſt be 
both true and falſe. Therefore, | 


U. B y the help of Truths already- FRY 
more Ty be diſcovered. For 1. Thoſe 
2 44 CG 3 | | Inf Cn 


': inferred muſt be true, if they 


8 


e which ariſe: preſently from the 


Application of general Truths, to the 
particular Things and Caſes contain d 


under them, a be juſt. 


more tlian half A. For it is plain that A 


is contain d in the Idea of Whole, as Half 
A is in that of Part, So that if the an- 


tecedent Pro 
ſequent, which is included in it, follows 


immediately, and muſt alſo be true. 2. 
All thoſe Concluſions, which are derived 
Propoſitions that are true, 
and by juſt Inferences, will be as true as 


throꝰ 


thoſe, from which they are deriv'd. The 
Meaning is this: Every 
is founded in ſome known Truth, by Virtue 


ok which one Thing: follows from ano- \ 


ther, after the Manner of Steps in an 
Algebraick Operation: And if Inferences 
are ſo founded, and Juſt, the things 


from true Premiſes.” And if the laſt, 
and all the intermediate Inferences be as 
right, as the firſt 1s ſuppoſed to be, it 
is no-Matter to what length the Procels 


z carried. All the Parts of it being locked 
is de- 
rived thro* ſuck Succeſſion of mean 


together by Truth, the tat Reſu 


Propoſitions, as render it's Title to our 


l we nen 


*. 


As for Ex- 
ample ; tbe Whole is bigger than a Part: 
Therefore A (ſome particular thing) is 


poſition be true, the Con- 


juſt Conſequence 


are m © * 
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III. Regen is is 4 9 — of ging fur p. 45. 


Inferences and Conclu ſiuns, as were men. 
tiond under tbe preceding R 4 
Jon any thing known or S 


0 IV. There is Far: 4 thing ik * p. 48. 


fon: Or Truth may be diſcovered by Rea 
The Word Reaſon has ſeveral 
Acceptations, ſontetimes it is us d for that 
Power mention'd in the laſt Propoſſtion, 
as when we ſay, Man is a being indued 
with Reaſon. And then the Senſe of 
the Propoſition muſt be this: That there 
is ſuch a Uſe to be made of this Power 
as is right, and will manifeſt Truth. 
Sometimes it ſeems to be taken for thoſe 
8 Fruths, of which the Mind poſ- 
it's ſelf from the intimate Know- 

ledge of it's own Ideas, and hy which it 
is govern'd in it's Inferences and Con- 
eluſions; as when we ſay, ſuch a thing is 
| agreeable to Reaſon: For that is as much 
2s to ſay, it is le to the ſaid ge- 
neral Truths, and that autrhentick Way 
of making Deductions, which is founded 
in them. And then the Senſe of this 
Propoſition is, that there are ſuch gene- 
rab Truths, — ſueh a right Way of in- 
ferring. Again; ſometimes it ſeenis to 
ſtand only for ſome: particular Truth, as 
it is —— by the Mind witk the 
PP 
rn other Truths: That is, ĩt 
| : e 4 differs 


differs not from Truth except in this 


" A Compendious View: of the 


one Ref; pect, that it is conſidered not 
barely fat it's ſelf, but as the Effect or 
Reſult of a Proceſs of reaſoning :. Or it 
is Truth with the Arguments for our Aſ- 
- ſent, and it's Evidence about it; as when 
it is ſaid, that ſuch or ſuch an Aſſertion is 
Reaſon. And then the Senſe of the Pro- 
poſition is, that there are Truths ſo to 
be apprehended by the Mind. So all 
comes to this at laſt: Truth (or there are 
Truths, which) may be diſcovered, or 
found to be ſuch, hy reaſoning. 

If it were not "Ul our: rational Facul- 
ties, the nobleſt we have, would be 
vain. Beſides, that it is ſo, appears from 
what we know within our ſelves. Not 
but that Error too often happens thro? 
various Cauſes, in Oppoſition to which 
we are oblig d to ſay right Reaſon inſtead 
of Reaſon only. Nor is Truth to be diſ- 
covered in every Caſe: That would im- 
ply an Extent of Knowledge, wcnn 
cannot ne to. 0 Han 11 

oy: E 0: 45 cording 10 bb Regen, * 
10 act according to Truth ure in Effect the 
fame thing. For in which Senſe ſoe ver 
the Word Reaſon is taken, it will ſtand: 
either for Truth it's ſelf, or for that; 
which is inſtrumental in diſcovering and 
proving it to be ſuch: And then with 
* to this latter Senſe; whoever is 

k 2 guided 
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guided by that Faculty, whoſe Office 
canſiſts in diſtinguiſhing and painting 
out Truth, muſt be a Follower n 
and a agreeably to it. | 


=" VI. To be goverr'd by b is Fs ge- P. g t. 
neral Law impos'd by tbe Author of Na- 

ture upon them, whoſe uppermoſt Faculty is 
Reaſon: As the Diftateref it in particular 
Caſes are the particular Laws to which they 

are ſubject. If Reaſon be the uppermoſt 
Faculty, it has a Right to controll the 


reſt by being ſuch. And it is plain, that 
Reaſon ĩs of a commanding Nature. It 


injoins this, condemns that, only allows 
ſome other things, and will be para- 
mount, if it is at all. Now a Being, 
who has ſuch a determining and govern- 
ing Power, fo plac'd in his Nature, as 
to be eſſential to him, is a Being cer- 
tainly fram'd to be une wy! chat : 
414 2.5. N 
el rational Beings as aud, 15 
under an Obligation to obey Reaſon,” and 
this Obedience, or Practice of Reaſon, "is" 
in Eſfeli the ſame Thing with the Obſerva- 
tion of Truth, it plainly follows, 1. That P. 32. 
what is ſaid Secł. I. Prop. IV. muſt be” 
true with Reſpect to ſuch a Being for 
this farther Cauſe; becauſe to him no- 
thing can be right, that interferes with 
Reaſon; and nothing can interfere with 
bs nah, but it muſt interfere with 8 
or 


22 


ful Obſervation of Truth, the Way 


For whatever is known to be true, Rea- 
fon either finds it, or allows it to be ſuch. 
2. That there is to a rational Being ſuch 
a thing as Religion, which may alſo upon 
this farther * be properly called 


natural. For certainly to obey the Law, 


which the Author of his Being has given 
him, is Religion: And to obey the Law 
which he has given or revealed to him 


by making it to reſult from the right 


Uſe of his on natural Faculties, muſt 
be to him his unt wal Religion, 3. A care- 

to 
Happineſs, and the Practice of Reaſon, 


are Acker Iſſue the ſame thing. For of 


the two laſt, each falls in with the firſt, 
and therefore each' with other. And fo 
at laſt, natural Relig In is 


upon- this tripple and ſtriẽt Union of 


Truth, Happineſs, and Reaſon And it's 


trueſt Definition is, be Purſuit of Hap- 


pineſs by the Practice of Reaſon and Truth. 


Loet it be here by the Way obſerv'd, 
that in judging of Right and Truth, e- 
very one muſt. j Judge for himſelf. For 
ſince all reaſoning. is founded original- 


ly in the Knowledge: of one's own 


Vate Ideas, by. Virme! of which he be: 


comes conſcious. of ſome firſt T ruths, 
that are undeniable; by which he go- 
verns his Steps in his Purſuits after more 
Truths, Sc., the Criteria, or that by 
which he tries his own Reaſonings, and 

L e knows 
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knows them to be right, muſt be the 
internal Evidence he has already of cer- 
tain Truths, and the Agreeableneſs of 
his Inferences to them. Therefore to 
demand another Man's Aſſent to any 
Thing without conveying into his Mind 
ſuch Reaſons, as may produce a Senfe 
of the Truth of it, is to ere& a Ty. 
ranny over his Underſtanding, and to 
demand a Tribute which it is nat pas. 
ble for him to pay. It is true Men mayx 
be aſſiſted in making their Judgment of 
Things; but it is in order to produce 
ſuch a Light in them, that by it bey 
may ſee and judge for themſelves; and 
find the Reaſonableneſs of the Opinion p. 53. 
propos'd to them within themſebves. Not 
that Men muſt in all Caſes a# accord- 
ing to their private and ſingle Judgments. 
In Neſpect of ſuch Things, as concern 

themſelves only, or ſuch as are left open 
to every Man's own Senſe, they may 
and ought; only preferving a due De- 

ference to them who differ from them, 
and are known upon other Occaſions to 
have more Knowledge and Literature 
than themſelves: But whema Society is 
concerr'd, and hath determin'd any” 
Thing, it may be confider'd: as one 
Perſon, of which he, who. diſſents from 
the reſt, is only perhaps à ſmall Parti- 
cle; and then his Judgment will be ina 
Manner abſorbed in that of the Majo- 
4 | rity, 


rity, or of them to whom the Power of 
judging is intruſted. Vid. p. 420 


VIII. The Rep orts of Senſe are _ of 
equal Apthority _ the clear Determina- 
tions of — when they happen to dif- 
P.;s. fer. For no Man doth or can pretend 
2 eee his Senſes, when he has a Rea- 

againſt it. Which is an irrefraga- 
— Proof that Reason is above Sends: 
and controlls it. But, Er 


NX. The. — of Senſing may be token. 
for true, when there is no Reaſon againſt it. 
Reeauſe when there is 2b Reaſon not to 

| believe, that alone is a Reaſon for be- 
8 . them. And naene 7 

X. FM this Cab to aft e to vine: 
is 10 alt according to Reaſon, Low fbe eat 
Lau of our Nature. 

Thus there are e Ways, * * 
we may aſſure our ſelves of the Truth of 

many Things; or at leaſt may attain ſuch 
a Degree of Certainty, 2 be ſuf- 
ficient to determine our Practice, by 
Reaſon, and by Seuſe unter the Covern- 
ment of Reaſon; that is, when Reaſon 
ſupports it, or at leaſt doth not oppoſe 
it. By the former we diſcover ſpecula- 
tive Truths; by the latter, or both: to- 
ane Ker * . 7129331 2 


XI. When 
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XI. When Certainty is not to be bad, 
it muſt be conſider d, which ſide of the Que- 
tion is the more probable.” Probability 
will generally ſhew it's ſelf upon the Ap- 
plication of theſe and ſuch like Rules, 
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1. That may: be reckon*d. probable, 2. 56. 


which, in the Eſtimation of Reaſon, a 

pears to be more agreeable to the Con- 
ſtitution of Nature. If a Parent educates 
his Child 'virtuouſly, he will be more 
likely to do well, than if he was left to 
himſelf to be carried away by his own 
Paſſions, or the Influence of thoſe, into 
whoſe Hands he might fall, the Bias of 
the former lying towards Vice and Mi- 
ſery in the End, and the Plurality of the 
latter being either wicked or ignorant 


or both. 2. When any Obſervation hath p. 55. 


hitherto conſtantly held true, or moſt com- 
monly proved to be ſo, it has by this ac- 
quired an eſtabliſh*'d Credit; the Cauſe 
may be preſumed to reftrain it's former 


Force, and the Effect may be taken as 
probable, if in the Caſe before us there 


doth not appear ſome Reaſon for Ex- 
ception. There is no demonſtrative Ar- 


ent to prove, that any particular 
Man will die: But yet he muſt be more 
than mad, who can preſume. upon Im- 
mortality here, when he finds ſo many 
(Generations all gone to a Man, and the 
ſame Enemies that have laid them pro- 
ſtrate, ſtill purſuing their Victories. 3. 


When 
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A Compendions View of the 
When neither Nature nor other Obſer- 
vations point out the probable Conjec- 
ture to us, we muſt be determin'd (if 
we need be determined at all) by the 
Reports and Senſe of them, whom we 


- apprehend, judging with the beſt Skill 


we have, * to be moſt ænoting and boneft. 
Of all the Rules the fr deſerves the 
principal Regard : The other two are 
of Uſe, when Nature ſo utterly excludes 
us from her Boſom, that no Opportu- 
nity is allow'd of making a Judgment. 
Laſtly, when Nature, the frequent Re- 
petition of the ſame Event, and the O- 
pinion of the beſt Judges concur to make 
any thing probable, it is ſo in the high- 


. | 


To conclude; that we ought to fol- 


low Probability, when Certainty leaves 


us, is plain : Becauſe then it becomes the 
only Light we have. For unleſs it is 
better to wander and fluctuate in abſolute 
Uncertainty than to follow ſuch a Guide, 
it muſt be reaſonable to direct our Steps 


__ AM. Gy I—_ A 


Non Numero hac judicantur, ſed Pondere, as 
Tully ſpeaks. Therefore I cannot without 2 
Degree of Indignation find a Sort of Writers 
pleaſing themſelves with having diſcovered unci- 
viliz'd Nations, which have little or no Know- 
ledge of the Deity, c. And then applying their 
Obſervations to the Service of Atheiſm. As if 
Ignorance could prove any thing, or alter it's 
Nature by being general. © | 5 1 

1 | y 
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by Probability, when we have nothing P. 59. 
clearer to walk by. And if it be rea- | 
_—__ 0 are 1 to do it by 


Pro 

EIT to the principal C B 
chey are ſuch as theſe. 1. Want of Fa 
cities ; when Men pretend to judge of 
Things above them. As ſome aſſert 
what they have no Reaſon to aſſert; ſo 
| others deny what there is the higheſt 
; Reaſon to believe, only becauſe they 
cannot comprehend it. 2. Want of of 
perQualifications ; as when illiterate Feo- - 
ple invade the Provincesof Scholars, &c. 
Abe ſtrength of Appetites, Paffions, 
Prejudices. Among other Prejudices, 
there is one of a particular Nature, which 
may be obſerv*d to be one of the greateſt 
Cauſes of modern Irreligion. Whilſt 
' ſome Opinions and Rites are carried to 
an abſurd Height, even Men of com- 
mon Senſe many times ſee thro* them; 
and then out of an exceſſive Renitence, 
not ſeparating that which is true from 
that which is falſe, they fall into the 
contrary Extreme, a Contempt of all 
Religion in general. The Sum of all in 
a few Words is this: Many Qualificati- 
ons are requiſite in order to judge of 
ſome Truths, and particularly thoſe p. 6. 
which are of greateſt Importance: Prop: 

er Learning fa Penetration, V 
OG, a Detachment from the 
Wer Intereſt 
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P. 6o. 
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A Coippendious View af Eibe 
Intereſt bf all Parties, much Sincerity 
and a perfect Reſignation to the Govern- 
ment of Reaſon and Force of Truth; 
which are things not to be recon- 
cid with the uſual Ignorance, Paſſi- 
ons, tumultuary Lives, and other Cir- 
verſe, which carry moſt Men tranſ- 
verſe. | 
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07 the Obligations of imperſe8 
Bemgs with nc 70 A 
wer of acting. 


HI S Queſtion i is alſo proper to be 
T conſider' d. viz. If a Man can find 
out Truth; may he not want the Power of 
atting agreeably to it? On which bob: theſe 
ching be An id 


es far as ay Being has s no Power, 
ar Opportunity of doing any thing, ſo far is 
that Wo incapable of any Obligation of. 
. doing: it, It is: Truth confeſs d by all, 
that no Body is oblig d to Impoilte, 
un n it waer, 8. A 7 
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1 Wat the Obligations of eings intel- 
gent and attive muſt be proportionable to 

ther. Faculties, * . : "A kiel: ; 

Aid not more. „ Ranks 4002 m 


il. 2. 0 Fn Lor to do hs on 
can) may fitly expreſs the Uſe of all 
Opportunities and Powers, that any intel- 
'Igent and active, but imper fel Being hath 
to aft; and the Obligations of fuch Beings 
reach, as far as their "Endeavours may. 
From whence it follows 1 in the laft place. 
ask ah 
Iv. That they who are capable of diſtern- 
ing Truth, tho Hot all Truths, and of ain 
conformably to it, tho not always or in all 
Caſes, are ea oblig'd. ta do theſes 
a3 far as they are.able. Or, it is the Di 
ty of. uch a N Hincerely to endeavour 140 
f 170 Reaſon, not to contragter. any 
| ruth „ by Mord or Deed; and 3 72 4. 
to, treat every thing as being what it is. 


Thus the general Duties of rational 


Beings, mention*d in or reſulting from 
the preceding Sections, are brought to- 
gether and finallyfixt under the Corretion 
or Limitation in this laſt Propoſition. 
This is the Sum of their Religion, from 


which no Exemption or Excuſe lies, E. 


very one can endeayour, every one can 
do what he can; but in order to that 


every one ought to be in earneſt, and to 


* himſelf hear til * not Kling I own. 
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t Conſeience; ; not diſ:mbling, fu ppreſ- 

Kon © or 158 5 his own Powers. 1 
P. 64. ed, if Men would be ſerious, 
— ps put — themſelves, they would 
find by Experience, that much is left to 
their own Conduct. I” and 12 1 
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F. 65. has teen ew in be enerd Seck 
ions in what the Nature of . mal 
Good, and Evil conſiſts, viz. a Conformi- 

or Diſagreement to Huth, and the 
hings which are co- incident with'it, Kea- 
ſon and Happineſs ; ;- alſo how Truth is 8iſ- 
coverd, by, Senſe or Reaſin, or both; f 

is now r to ſpecify ſome of tho 

Truth,” W 2 h are "the este Impor- 
tance and Influence. - © They reſpectprin- 

cipally* Either the Deity 55 ourſelves, of. 
reſt of Mankind. The firſt are the Sub- 
EO IN: 1 e S nd 
1 When . there is 4 a Ferie es of Calli auc 8 
Fol there. muſt neceſſarily. be a Cauſe 
| ure prior to thereſt, uncauſed 5 r 


there 


2322 Ya 1 


there muſt be PA independent Bring pon 
whom it doth originally 

If Z (ſome body) be put into Motion 
by Z, T by X, and X by it is plain 
that X moves 2, and 7 moves Z only as 
they are firſt moved, Aby V, and Y by 
X; that Z, , Xare moved, or rather 
Z more Fmore & that is, added one 
to the other, and ſo taken t are 
one moved; that # ftands here as the firſt 
Mover, or Author of che Motion, uns 
mov*d by any other; and therefore with · 
out V there would be a Moved without 
a Mover, which is abſurd; and laſtly, chat 
of what Length ſoever the Series: may 
be, the Caſe will be ever the ſamie, hut 
1s, if there be no firſt. Mover unmoved; 
there muſt be a Moved without a Adover. 

The Reaſoning is the ſame in reſpect 


* & 


P. 66. 


of aà Series of Cauſes and Effects: For 


without a ſupreme Cauſe, depending up- 
on nothing, and on which the reſt de- 


pend, the whole will be an Effect with · 
out an Efficient, or a Dependent with=: 
out anything to depend 3 tliat is, 
Jenin end, 5 not | Even if 
the Series be ſuppoleÞto aſcend infinite- 
ly (though that it ſelf is perhaps an ab- 
ſurd 9 ſee the Notes; p. 66. 
yet it will ſtill be but an infinite Series, 
or Sueceſſion of Effects, which will not 
ly 1 75 a 9 Series, e a Cauſe; 


TX 3 11'S" without 
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of: Compendions. View of the 
withour it's ſelf,” but infinitely more. An 
infinite Succeſſion of Effects will require 
an injinite Efficient, or a Cauſe infinitely 
N ſo far is it from requiring none. 
e a Cbain hung down out of 
the n from an unknown Height, 
and though every Link of it gravitated 
— the Earth, and what it hung 
was not viſible, yet it did not de- 
— but kept it's Situation; and upon 
this a Queſtion ſhould ariſe, what ſupport- 
eil ur kept up this Chain? Wouldd it be a 
ſufficient:Anſwer to ſay, that the fr/ (or 
loweſt) Link hung e the ſecond, (or 
that next above it) the ſecond or rather 
the ſiſt aud ſecond togetber upon the third, 
and ſo on ad inſinitum? For what holds 
up the Whole? A Chain of ten Links 


would fall down, unleſs ſomething able 


to bear it hinder' d; one of twenty, if 
not ftaid by ſomething of a yet greater 
Strength, in Proportion to the Increaſe 


of Weight; and therefore one of inſi- 


nite Links certainly, if not ſuſtain'd by 
ſometliing inſinitely ſtrong, and capable 
to bear up an — Weight. And thus 
it is ini Chain af Cauſes and Effects 
tehding; or as it were gravitating towards 
ſome End. The laſt dor loweſtz depends 

or (as one may ſay) is /u/perided upon ho | 
Cauſe above it;; this again, if it be not 
the firſt: Cauſe, is ſuſpended as an Effect 


upon:ſemething * it, Sc. And if 


they 
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they ſhould * Matz nai (agreeably 


to what has beeifaid) there ĩs ſome:Cauſe p. 68. 


upon which all hang or depend, they 
would be but an infinite Effect without 


an Efficient; and to aſſert there is 
ſuch thing, would be as great and 
ty, as to ſay, that a finite or little Weight 
wants ſomething to ſuſtain it, dcs an in- 
finite one or che greateſt does not. 

II. AC auſe 0 or Being, that Fac 10 RR 
rior” Cauſe, and therefore is unpruduc d, 


and independent, | muſt be Self=exiſtent ; 


that is, ſuch is his Nature, that he cannot 
but be. The Root of his Exiſtence" (in 


that he is independent and uncausd)' can 


be ſought for no where, bag in his own 
Nature. 


III. There muſt be ſuch a n That 
Series of Cauſes and Effects which we 
know is in the World proves it, from 
what has been already ſaid: Beſides, o- 
therwiſe nothing could be at all. For 
the Univerſe could not produce ifs: lf, zl 
nor could any Part of it producear's ſelf, 


and then produce the reſt ; becauſe this 


is e a Thing to a before 17 15. 


IV. gurb 4 Being mmſt be not pul eter-.P. 6g. 


nal, But infinite; Eternal he mult: be, 
becauſe there is no Way by which ſuek 
N can either begin, or ceaſe to be, 

D 3 Exi- 


as 


- - as was before mention'd, ſuch is his 


P, 70. 


Nature, that he cannot but be: And 
infinite he muſt be, becauſe he can be 
limited by no other as to his Exiſtence. 
For if there was any Being able to limit 
him, he muſt be inferior to that Being, 
and in that Caſe dependent. Beſide, if 
his Preſence was any where excluded, he 
would not be there; and if not there, he 
„ be ſuppogd to be not elſewhere ; 
and thus he might be ſuppos'd not 10 be 
at all. But ſuch a Being, as is deſcrib'd 
in the ſecond Prop. cannot ſo much as 
be ſuppo&d not to he, {in that Exiſtence 
is eflential to him; or his Nature is ſuch, 


that he cannot but be.] © 


V. Such a Being is above all Things , 
that fall under our Cognizance ; and there- 
fore his Manner of Exiſtence is above all 
our Conception. For he is a neceſſary 
Exiſtent, [that is, he cannot but be ;] 
but nothing within our Comprehenſion 
18 of this Kind. And adequate Ideas of 


Eternity and Infinity are above us, as 


Finites. Yet we may be ſure that 


VI. He exiſts in a Manner, which is 
perfett, For he, who exiſts of himſelf, 
and is the Fountain of Exiſtence to other 
Beings, muſt exiſt in the uppermoſt and 
beft Manner of exiſting. And (fince he 


py | 1 by 


is infinite and illimited) he mult exiſt in 
the beſt Manner illim tediy and infinutely. 


Now to exiſt thus, is infinite Goodneſs 


of Exiſtence ; and to exiſt. in 4 Manner 
infinitely good, 1s to be perfeB.. 


7 3 1 — 

VII. There can be but one ſuch. Being. 
Becauſe his Manner of Exiſtence being. 
perfect and illimited, that Manner of be- 
ing (if it may be ſo expreſs' d) is hh - 
ed by him, or belongs ſolely to him. If 
any other could partake with, him in it, 
he muſt want wharx, that other had; be. 


deficient and limited. Infinite and. lim 
ted incloſe all. [Briefly thus; There 
cannot be two, different infinite, ot ab- 
ſolutely perfect Beings, . For herein 
they were different, one would, want 
ſomewhat that the other had, which is 
not to be abſolutely. perfect.] This is p, 51. 
ſufficient to ruin the Manichegn Cauſe, 
and exclude the independent Principle of 
Evil. For if we cannot account for the 
Exiſtence of that Evil, which we. find 
by Experience to be in the World, it 
is but one Inſtance out of many of our. 
Ignorance. There may be Reaſons for. 
it, tho* we do not know them: And 


ſome things may be faid on this Subject, 
which — our Attention. For as to 
moral Good and Evil, they ſeem to depend 
upon our ſelves. If we do but endeavour 
the meſs, we can, to do what we ought, 

26 ha 44 _ ER 


bn pen ion View of the 
we ſhall not be g nk of not doin it. 
And therefore it is our Fault, wit not 
to be F upon any other Being, 
if Guilt and Evil be introduc'd by our 
Neglect or Abuſe of 'our own Liberty 
and Powers. Then as to Phyſical Evil, 
without it much Phyſical Good would 
be loſt, the one neceſſarily inferring the 
other . And if there is a future State, 
that Which ſeems wrong nw, may be 
re&tify'd hereafter.” -Moreover, if this 
Wor Id be defign'd for a Palæſtra, where 
Men are to exerciſe their Faculties and 
their Virtues, and by that prepare them- 
ſelves for a ſuperior State, (and who can 
fay it is not?) there muſt be Difficulties 
and 7. emptations, Occaſions and Op rtu- 
ties for. this Exerciſe. Laftly, hire 

are Evils, 'of which Men Rte 16 the 
true Origin; yet if they would but ſe- 
riouſly reffect upon the many Marks of 
Reaſon: Wiſdom and Goodneſs every where 
to be obſerv'd in Inſtances, which they 
do or may underſtand, they could ſcarce 
doubt but the ſame Things prevail*d in 
thoſe, which they do not "I 
TI to re | 


For nen i hide” was no + fac Thing 4 4a 
Poverty, there could be no Riches, or no great 
Benefit by them, There would ſcarce be any Arts 
nec &c, Notes, Þ. 7. 
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VIII. All other Being depend upon this 
one ſupreme Being for their Exiſtence For 
being imperfect and dependent, and 
there being nothing elſe but the one per- 
fect and independent Being, upon which 
they can ultimately depend, upon him 
they myſt and do depend, \ © 


IN. He is therefore the Author of Na- 
ture; nor can any Thing be, or be done, 
but what he either cauſes (immediately or 
mediately) or permits. For upon whom 
depends the Exiſtence of all Beings, up- 
on him alſo muſt depend the intrinſic 
Manner of their Exiſtence, or the Na- 
tures of theſe Beings: And again, upon 
whom depend their Being and Nature, p, 73. 
upon him depend the neceſſary Efes 
and Conſequences of their Being, and be- 
ing ſuch as they are in themſelves. 
Then, as to the As of free Agents, and 
the Effects of them, he is indeed not 
the Author of thoſe, becauſe they pro- 
ceed from Agents, who have no Neceſ- * 4 
ſity impos'd upon them by him to act 
either this or that Way. But yet how- 
ever theſe free Agents muſt depend upon 
him as ſuch, from him they derive their 
Power of acting; and it is he, who per- 
mits them to uſe their Liberty: Tho“ 
many Times through their -own Fault © 
they uſe it amiſs. And laſtly, as to the 
| Nature 
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'M: Compendious View of the 
Nature of thoſe Relations, which lie be- 
tween Ideas or Things really exi/ting, or 
which ariſe from Facts already done and 

theſe reſult fram the Natures of 

the Things themſelves ; all which the ſu- 
preme Being either cauſes or permits (as 
before). | 

From hence it now appears, that 
whatever expreſſes the Exiſtences or 
Non. exiſtences of Things, and their mu- 
tual Relations as they are, is true by the 
Conſtitution of Nature: And if ſo, it muſt 
be alſo. agreeable to his Will, who is at 
the Head of it. And thus thoſe Argu- 
ments in Sect. I. Prop. 4. which turn'd 
only upon a Suppaſition that there was 
ſuch aBeing, are here confirw.d and made 
_. abſolute. | 


P. 73. X. The one ſupreme and perfeft Bring, 

5 upon whom the Exiſtence of all other Beings, 
and their Powers originally depend, is that 
Being, whom due mean by the 1 Purd 60D. 


5p. 74. XI. God cannot be AER, There - 
are many Things in. Matter utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the Nature of ſuch a Be- 
ing, as it has been demonſtrated God 

muſt be. Particularly Matter is inca- 

pable of acting, paſſive only and ſtupid; 

which are Defects that can never be aſ- 

cribed to him who 1s the. firſt Cauſe or 

prime 
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XII. Neither ai 8 nor iſa 
Duration, nor Matter infinitely _ 
or eternally exiſting, nor any, nor all 
theſe taken together, can be God. For p. 75. 
each of theſe by themſelves are utterly 
incapable of divine Perfection. And if 
the Univer/e, or Sum total of finite Be- 
ings, were God, then every Thing is Di- 
vine, every Thing God, or of God: And 
ſo all Things . muſt make but 
one Being. But on the contrary we ſee, 
there are many diſtinct Beings, and ſe- 
parable one from the other, and in- 
dependent each of other. In ſhort, no 
Collection of Beings, can be one Be- 
ing, and therefore not God; [much leſs p. 76. 
can. a Collection of imperfect and finite 
Beings, make 1 a ne and iafinite 
one.] 


XIII. 17 is ſo far from — rue = 
| God zs corporeal, that there could be no 
\ ſuch Thing as either Matter or Motion 
without him. This muſt be true of Mat- 
ter, becauſe it has been prov'd already, 
that there can be but one independent 
that he is incorporeal, and that 
er 1 — of all other Beings muſt 
depend upon him. It is to no Purpoſe to 
oo that one cannot conceive _ P. 77. 
: tne 


the Exiſtence of Matter can be deriv'd 
from another Being. For God being a- 
bove our Conceptions, the Manner of his 
Operations, and in which Things de- 
pend upon him, muſt alſo be to us in- 
conceivable. Reaſon diſcovers that this 
viſible World muſt owe it's Exiſtence to 
ſome inviſible almighty Being; that is, 
it diſcovers this to be Fact; and we muſt 
not deny Facts, becauſe we know not 
how they are effected. It is far from 
being new, that our Faculties diſcover 
to us the Exiſtence of Things, and then 
drop us in the Enquiry bow they are. 
As for Motion, if Matter it's ſelf could 
not be without ſuch a Cauſe, it is cer- 
tain, Mot ion, which is an Affection of 
Matter, could never be. Beſides, there 
could be no Motion, unleſs either there 
be in Matter it's ſelf a Power of begin- 
ning it, or unleſs it is communicated 
from Body to Body in an infinite Succeſ-. 
ion, or in a Circle, and fo has no Begin- 
ning; or elſe is produced by ſome incor- 
poreal Being, or Beings. Now as hardy 
as Men are in advancing Opinions that 
favour their Vices, though never ſo re- 
* to Reaſon, it can hardly be 
teved any one will aſſert, that a Par- 
ticle of mere Matter (let it be great or 
ſmall, of any Figure whatſoever, c.) 
left alt ogether to it's ſelf, could ever bn: | 
it's s ſelf begin to move. To be ſhort, a 
Power 
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Power of beginning Motionis notin the 
Idea of Matter: Nor is there any Thing p. 78. 
in all Phyſicks better ſettled than that : 
which is Lalled Vis Bertiæ, or Inertia of 
Matter. 

The Propagation of Motion Goon Bo- 

dy to Body, without any firſt Mover, or 
immaterial Cauſe of Motion, has been 
proved impoſſible, Prop. I. 

The Suppoſition of a es” Mo- 
tion in a Circle, is begging the Queſtion. 

For if 4 moves B, E moves C, and ſo 

on to Z, and then Z moves A 3 this is 
the ſame as to ſay, that A moves A, by 

the Intervention of B, C, D, — Z: That 

is, A moves it's ſelf, or can begin Motion. 

It remains then that all corporeal Mo- 
tions come originally from ſome Mover 
incorporeal; which muſt be either that 
ſupreme and ſelf-exiſting Spirit himſelf, 
who is God; or ſuch as will put us in 
the Way how ta find, that there is ſuch 
a Being, vid. p. 6g. Henes there is not p. 79, 

the leaſt Particle of Matter, that does not 
carry with it an Argument of God's Exi- 
ſtence; not the ſlighteſt Motion produc'd, 
che leaſt bine, of the Ar, but tells it. | 


XIV. Tbe 5 and Conflitution of 
the World, the aſtoniſhing Magmficence. of 
it, the various Appearances and Kings of 
Beings, the Uniformity obſerv'd in the Pro- 
duttions of Things, the Uſes. and "— 

© whe 


obey — c. d all ge that 


+ 6 — is ſome” Almighty Deſigner, an infi- 


P. 80. 


P. 81. 


nite Wiſdom and Power at the Top of all 


Theſe Things : Such Marks there are of 


both: Or, God is that Being, without 
whom ſuch a Frame or Conſtitution of the 
World aucb 4 ages on in ws &c. could 
ale. 

In Order to prove to any one the 
Grandneſs of this Fabrick of the World, 
one needs only to bid him conſider che 
Sun, with that inſupportable Glory and 
Luſtre that ſurrounds it, and in a Word, 
the Magnificence and immenſe Ex- 
panſe of the Heavens; in which, if we 


could take a View of all the Particulars, 


how would Wonders multiply upon us? 
If we look upon this 97 Seat (the Earth) 
what Scope is here for Admiration? 
The great Variety of Mountains, Hills, 
Valleys, Plains, Rivers, Seas, Trees, 
Plants! The many Tribes of different 


Animals, with which it is ſtocked ! The 


multifarious Inventions and /H/orks of one 
of theſe; that is, of us Men, &c. And 


yet when all theſe (Heaven and Earth) 


are ſurvey*d. as nicely as they can be by 
the Help of our unaſſiſted Senſes, and 
even of teleſcopical Glaſſes, by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of good Micreſcopes in very ſnall 
Parts of Matter, as many net Wonders 
may perhaps be diſcovered, as thoſe al- 
1 obſerved; new s of Ani- 

mals, 
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mals, new Architelure and Curioſity of 

Work 2 iy” 

And this mighty, Building ! is not on- 
thus grand, and the Appearances 

N in it, but the Mamer in 

which Things are effected is commonly 
unintelligible, and their Cauſes 20 

found for us. It is impoſſible for us to 

come at the true Principles of Thipgs, 

or to fee into the Economy of th 

neſt Part of Nature and Workings of the 

firſt Springs. The Cauſes that 4 

to us are Se Efetts of other Cauſes; 

and as to the Subſtances of Things, and 


their internal Conſtitution, they are hid . 82; 
Dur Phi elt 


from our Eyes. Our loſophy Iw 
in the S9 RIT of Nature. 5 nere 
However, it appears plain 
N the Parts 12nd Mode of —— goed 
that chere is a Contrivance anda Ref ect 


to certain Reaſons and Ends. And fince p. 83, 


we cannot ſuppoſe the Parts of Matter 
to have nee this wonderful Form 
of a World among themſelves, andthen 
by Agreement to have taken their” re- 
fpethive Poſts, and purſued; *conftant 
Ends by certaih Merhods and Meaſares 
concerted (becauſe theſe are Acts, of 
which they are not capable) "there muſt 

7 5 other Being, whoſe: Wiſdom 
and Power are equal to ſuch à mighty 
Work. as is the Structure and Preſerva- 
tion of the World. 'Fheretmuft'beſome 
Almighty 


by ; | 
Wy 


©  Compendious View of the 

- Almighty Mind, who models and adorns 
it; lays the Cauſes of Things ſo deep; 
2 them ſuch uniform and ſteddy 
Laws ; deſtines and adapts them to cer- 


Extent, ſhould be the Effect of Chance 
2 is a Conceiĩt ſo prodigiouſly ab- 

ſur 
> oi heartily, who underſtands the Mean- 


S « e 


Produced, is 1 with Deſigu, not 
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how delicate and fine they are; and the 
Fner they are, the graſſer were thoſe: of 
Epicurus. 
If it ſhould be objected. that many 
Things ſeem to be «/eleſs, many Births 
are monſtrous, or the like; —— An- 
ſwers as theſe may be made. Things 
have not therefore no Uſes, becauſe they 
are conceaPd from us; nor is Nature ir- 
regular, becauſe there are ſome 
Deviations from the common Rule. If 
the Caſe could be truly put, it would 
no Doubt appear, that Nature proceeds 
as regularly when a Monſter is produced, 
as when the uſual Iſſue in common Ca- 
ſes. Under theſe Circumſtances the 
Monſter is the genuine Iſſue; that is, 
in the ſame Circumſtances there would p. 85. 
always be the ſame Kind of Production. 
; They who content themſelves with 
Words, may aſcribe the Formation of 
the World to Fate, or Nature, as well 
as to Chance. And yet Fate is nothing 
but a Series of Events, conſider d as 
neceſſarily following in ſome certain Or- 
der; which Words declare nothing con- 
cerning the Cauſe of that Concatenation 
of Events, or why it is. Time, Place, 
Manner, Neceflity, are but Circum- 
ſtances of Things that come to paſs; not 
Cauſes of their Exiſtence, or of their - 
being as they are; on the contrary, 
ſome external and W Cauſe * 
8 : e 


A Compendious View of the 


be ſuppos'd to put the Series in Motion, 
to project the Order, to connect the 


Cauſes and Effects, and to impoſe the 


*Neceflity. © | 

Then for. Nature. 1. If it be uſed 
for the natural Conſtitution, Make, or 
Diſpoſition of Things, in Oppoſition 


to what is acquir d; then to ſay that Na- 
ture form'd any Thing, is to ſay that it 


form d it's ſelf, or that the Effet is the 
Efficient. 2. If it be uſed for the Ideas 


of Things, what they are in themſelves, 


and what in their Circumſtances, Cau- 


ſes, Conſequences, Reſpects; (as when 
we ſay the Nature of Juſtice requires this 
or that) then none of the ſe Senſes can 
do an Atheiſt any Service. 3. If it be 
us d for the World, then it ſtands: for 
that very Thing, the Architect ef which 
is the Subject of our Enquiry; and 
therefore cannot be the Architect it's 


ſelf. 4. If it ſignifies the Laws of the 


World, by which it is govern'd, and 
the Phænomena in it produc'd, then 
Laws ſuppoſe ſome Legiſlator, and are 
poſterior to that of which they are Laws. 


Laſtly, if it denotes the Aut bor of Na- 


ture, or God, then to him it is that the 
Formation of the World, Sc. is here 


aſcrib'd. To all which let it be ſub- 


join'd, that there is an unaccountable 
Liberty taken in the Uſe of this Word: 
And that frequently it is us'd merely as 
1 a Word, 


R 
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a Word, and nothing more; they who 
uſe it not knowing themſelves what they 
mean by it. However, in 10 Senſe can 
it ſuperſede the being of a Deity. 


XV. Life; Senſe; Cogitation; and the 
Faculties of our own Minds; jfhew the Ex- 
iſtence of ſome ſuperior Being, from whom 
they are deriv?d, Matter of it's ſelf is 
not capable of theſe Powers; and out 
Souls being not ſelf-exiſtent or indepen- 
dent, - we muſt be indebted for them to 
ſome great Benefactor, who is the Faun- 


37. 


tain of all our Powers. It is in vain to p. 88. 


ſay that the Soul, together with Life, 
Senſe, &c. are propagated by Traduction 
from Parents to Children, from Eterni- 
ty: For if ſuch a Traduction were poſſi- 


ble, yet to ſuppoſe this without any far- 


ther Account of the Original of Man- 


kind or taking in any Author of this 


traductive Power, is the ſame as to ſup- 
poſe an infinite Series of Efe#s. without 


a Cauſe, which has been already ſhewn to: 


be abſurd, Prop. I. „ 


But as to the Opinion it's ſelf of the 


Traduction of Souls, it ought to be clear- 


ly explain'd what is meant by Tradux A. 


mime: For it is not eaſy to conceive how 


Thought, or thinking Subſtances can 
be propagated after the Manner of. 
Branches, or in any Manner that can be 
analogous to it, or even warrant. a meta- 


E 2 Phorical 


P. 89. 


P. 90, 


"ff Compendious View of the 
phorical Uſe of that Phraſe. 


be made from one or from both the Pa- 
rents. If from one, from whichof them 


is it? And if from both, then the Tame 


Tradux or Branch muſt always proceed 
from two Stocks ; which is a Thing that 


has no Parallel in Nature. And yet it 
ht much better be ſuppos 


—_— than of thinking Beings, who 
are ſimple and uncompounded Subſtan- 


CES, - 
This Opinion therefore of the Tra- 


duftion of Souls ſtands upon an unſound 


Foundation. It is chiefly founded on 
theſe two Things; the Spmilitude there 
is between the Features, Sc. of Chil- 


dren, and thoſe of their Parents, and 


the Difficulty Men find in forming the 
Nation of a Spirit. For from hence they 


are apt to conclude, that there can be 


no other Subſtance but Matter; and 
that the Soul ſome merely mate- 
nal Appendix to the Body, or the like, 


muſt attend it, and come along with it 


from the Parent or Parents. Now the 


former of theſe is not always true; as it 


ought to be to make the Argument 


account for ſome Likeneſs without the 
Help of Traduction. As to the other 
Thing, viz. That the Soul is merely 
material, or n. of ſome 

Diſpo- 


It ſhould 
be alſo told, whether this Traduction 
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valid. Beſides, it may not be hard to 


ang a 
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Diſpoſition in Matter, it will be refu- 
red hereafter. But this may be pre- 
miſed here: Tho' we can have no 


of a Spirit, yet we may have Reaſon 


to aſſert the Exiſtence of /uch a Sub- 
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ſtance : Becauſe Matter being incapable p. gr. 


of Thought, we are under a Neceſſity 
of confeſſing that there is ſome other 
Spectes of Subſtance, and that our Souls 
are of that Kind, tho* we can draw no 


Image of it in our own Minds. Nor is 16 


at all furprizing that we ſhould not, un- 
teſs the Mind could be the Object of it's 
ſelf, or as it were the Object and SpeFator 
both. Only that perfect Being, whoſe 
Knowledge is infinite, can thus inti- 
mately know himfelf. 

Laſtly, If there is no Race of Men 
that hath been from Eternity, then 
there is no Man who is not defeended 
from two fir} Parents; and then their 
Souls could be traduced from #6 other. 
And there is no ſuch Race from Eter- 
nity, is apparent from the Face of 
earthly Things, and the Hiſtory of Man- 


— 


kind, Arts and Sciences. What is ob- p, 9. 


jected againſt this Argument from fan- 
ſied Inundations, Conflagrations, &c. has 
no Weight. For no Conflagration, no 


Blood, no Deſtruction can ferve the Ob- 


jector's Purpoſe, to reduee Mankind to 


that State, which, by ancient Memoirs 
and many undeniable Symptoms, we find 
E 3 them 
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them to have been in not many thou- 
ſands of Years ſince: I ſay, no Deſtru- 
Gion can ſerve his Purpoſe, but ſuch an 
one as makes thorough Work, only ſpa- 
ring two or three Couples, ſtript of eve- 
ry Thing, -and the moſt ſtupid and ve- 


rieſt Blocks to be picked out of the 


whole Number; natural Fools, or mere 


Homines Sylueſtres would retain Habits, 


and fall to their old Way of living as 
ſoon as they had the Opportunity to 
do it. And ſuppoſe they never ſhould 
have ſuch an Opportunity; yet neither 


would his ſerve him effectually: Since 


without ſome ſupernatural Power inter- 
poling, ſuch a Revolution could not be 
brought about, nor the naked Creatures 
preſervid, nor the Earth reform'd out 
of it's Aſhes and Ruins after ſuch a Cal- 
cination, or Diſſolution, ſuch a total 
Demolition of every Thing. Add to 
this, that tho* many Inundations, great 
Earthquakes, Vulcano's-and fiery Erup- 
tions have-been 1n particular Countries; 
yet there is no Memory or Teſtimony 


of any ſuch Thing, that has been ever 
univerſal, except perhaps of one De- 


luge: And as to that, if the Genius of 
the Language in which the Relation is 
deliver'd, and the Manner of writing 
Hiſtory in it were well underſtood, ſome 
labour'd "Attempts to account for it 
might have been prevented. And ad 
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ſide that, the ſame Record, Which tells 
the Thing was, tells allo how immedi- 
ately God was concern'd in it; that 
ſome Perſons actually were ſaved: And 
that the People who then periſh'd, as 


as well as they who ſurviv'd, all deſcen 


ded from two ir Parents: And if that 
Authority be a ſufficient Proof of: one 
Part of the Relation, it muſt be fo- of 
the reſt. 

We may conclude then. that x #1 0 
man Soul, with it's Faculties of Cogita- 
tion, Sc. depends upon a ſuperior Be- 
ing. And who can this be, but the /#- 
preme Being, or God? 


XVI. Tho Gods Effence and Manner of 
being is to us altogether incomprehenſible, 


yet we may ſay with Aſſurance, that be is 
free from all Defefts : As our Minds are 


finite, they cannot without a Contradic- 


tion comprehend what is infinite. How 
ſhould we comprehend the Nature of 
the ſupreme incorporeal Being, or how 


he exiſts, when we comprehend not the 
Nature of the moſt inferior Spirits, nor © 
have any Conception even of Matter 


it's ſelf diveſted of it's Accidents? If we 
cannot turn our ſelves any Way, even 
in this material World, without being 
accoſted with ſomething above our Un- 
derſtanding; how can we ſee through 
the Myſteries of his Nature, who is the 

E 4 ſupreme 


&- 
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not know, or cannot do; 


* — Cauſe, fo far . every Thing 
that is here. 

However, we may poſitively affirm, 
that whatever our own Defects are, 
there are none in God. This needs no 
Proof, ſince he is a perfe#t Being, as 
we have already ſeen. From him there- 
fore muſt be remov'd Want of Life and 
Activity, Ignorance, Want of Power, act. 
ing inconſiſtently with Reaſon and Trath, 
and the like. And when we ſpeak of 
the internal eſſential Attributes of God 
poſitively, as that he is omniſcient, om- 


nipotent, eternal, Sc. the Intent is 


only to ſay, that there is no Object of 

Knowledge or Power, which he does 

that he exiſts 

without Beginning and End, Sc. And 

we may ſpeak thus without pretending 
to comprebend ha Nature. And * 


XVII. Ve may confider God, as opera- 


ting in the Produttion and Government of 


the World, and may draw Concluſions from 
bis Works, Although we comprehend 
not the Manner of his Exiſtence, nor 
the Mode or Manner, in which the World 


id ip 3 him, and he influences 


Things; yet if we fee 

Things, which we know cannot be felf- 
exiftent, and obſerve plainly an (Fcono- 
my and Dzfgnimn the Diſpoſition of them, 
we may jultly conclude there is ſams 


Being, 
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Being, upon whom their Exiſtence doth 
depend, and by whom they are model d, 


may call this Being GOD, or the Au- >. 9s. 


thor and Governor of the World. 


XVIII. God, who gives Exiſtence ta 
the World, does alſo govern it by bis Pro- 
vidence. The World may be ſaid to be 
ſo govern d, if there are Laws and Pro- 
viſions, (which can come originally from 
no other Being, but from him who is the 

Author of Nature) by which natural Cau- 
ſes act, and in general the Conftitution 
of Things is preſerv*d, and particular 
Caſes relating to rational Beings are ta- 
ken Care of in ſuch a Manner, as will 
at laſt beſt agree with Reaſon. As to a 


general Providence (whereby the Con- 2. gg, 


ſtitution of Things both animate and in- 
animate is preſery*d) we fee, or may ſee, 
in Fa#, that there is ſuch a Providence. 
The World not being left in a State of 
Confuſion, or as a Chaos, but reduc'd 
into Order, and metbodiz?d for Ages to 
come, the ſeveral Species of Beings ha- 
ving their Offices and Provinces aſſigu d 
them; Plants and Animals Subſiſtence 
fet out for them; and as they go off, 
Succeſſors appointed to reheve them, and 
carry on the Scheme, &c. | 
The great Di is, how to ac- 
count for that Providence, which is called 
particular; or that, which reſpects (prin- 
cipally) 
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cipally) particular Men. For rational 
Beings and free Agents are capable of 


doing and deſerving well, or ill. Hence 


many and great Differences will ariſe, 
which will require from a Governor ſuit- 
able Encouragements, or the contrary. 
Now the good or ill State of a Man here 
depend upon many Things, which ſeem 
to be ſcarce all capable of being deter- 
min'd by Providence. They depend 
upon what he does himſelf, and what na- 
turally follows from his own Behaviour ; 
n what is done by others, and may 
either touch him at the ſame: Time, or 
reach him afterward; upon the Courſe | 
of Nature, which muſt atfect him; and, 
in ine, upon many Incidents, of which 
no Account is to be given. Can there 
then be a particular Providence, a Pro- 
vidence that ſuits the ſeveral Caſes and 
Prayers of Individuals, without a conti- 
nual Repetition of Miracles, and Force 
frequently committed upon the Laws of 
Nature, and the Freedom of intelligent 
Agents? There may for theſe Reaſons. 
1. It ſeems not impoſſible that God 
ſhould know what is ts come: On the con- 
trary, it is highly reaſonable to think, that 
he does and muſt know Things future: 
Whatever happens in the World, which 
does not come immediately from him, 
muſt either be the effect of mechanical 
Cauſes, or of the Motions of living Be- 


ings 
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ings and free Agents. As to the for- 
mer, at. cannot be impoſſible for him, up- 
on whom the Being and Nature of eve- 
ry Thing depends to ſee through the 
whole Train of Cauſes and Effects, and 


whatever will come to paſs in that way; 


., « 
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nay, it is impoſſible that he ſhould not P. 100. 


do it: And as to thoſe Things which 
depend upon the voluntary Motions of 
free Agents, let us conſider what a Sa- 
gacity there is in ſome Men, even in re- 
ſpect of the future Actings of Mankind, 
how much more remarkable this Pene- 
tration is in /ome Men, than in others: 
And that if there beany Minds more per- 


fect than the human, (and who can be ſo 


conceited of himſelf as to queſtion this?) 
they muſt have it in a ſtill more eminent 


Degree, proportionable to their Natures. 


Tn the laſt Place, ler us but allow (aswe 
muſt) this Power of diſcerning to be in 


God proportionable to his Nature, and p. tot. 


then it becomes infinite: And then a- 
gain, the future Actions of free Agents 
are at once all unlocked, and expoſed to 
his View. Beſides, ſince the Difficulty 
we find in determining, whether future 
Matters of Fact may be known, riſes 


chiefly from this, that we in Reality con- 
ſider, without minding it, whether they 
may be known in our Way of knowing; 
it vaniſhes, when we recollect, that they 
are and muſt be known to God by ſome. 


other 
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other Way. Future, or what to us is 
future, may be as truly the Object of di- 
vine Knowledge, as preſent is of ours : 
Nor can we tell, what Reſpect paſt, pre- 
ſent, to come, have to the divine Mind, 
or wherein they differ. In the laft Place, 


this Knowledge is not only not impoſſible, 


but the Perfection of the Deity necef- 
farily infers, that nothing can be hid 
from him. For if Ignorance be an Im- 
perfection, the Ignorance of future Acts 
and Events muſt be ſo. There is in- 
deed a common Prejudice againſt the 
Preſcience (as it is ufually called) of 

God; which ſuggeſts, that if God fore- 


knows Things, then they are certain, 


and no longer Matter of Freedom: But 


ſure the Nature of a Thing is not chang d 


by being known, or known beforehand. 
For if it is known truly, it is known to 
be what it is; and therefore is not al- 
ter d by this. The Truth is, God fore- 
ſees, or rather ſees the Actions of free 
ts, becauſe they will he; not that 

they will be, becauſe he foreſees them. 
2. It is not impoffible, that fuch a 
Series of Cauſes and Effects may be ori- 
ginally deſign d, that not only general 
Proviſions may be made for the ſeveral 
Species of Beings, but even particular 
Caſes, at leaſt many of them, may be 
alſo provided for without Innovations 
in the Courſe of Nature. It is m_ 
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this amounts to a prodigious Scheme; 
but when we conſider, what a Maſs of 
Wonders the Univerſe is in other Re- 
gards; and what a Being God is, incom- 
prebenſibly great and perfect, we cannot 
deny ſuch an Adjuſtment of Things to be 
within his Power. And in Fact particu- p. 104. 
lar Men are very commonly (at leaſt in 
ſome Meaſure) rewarded or puniſhed by 
the genera! Laws and Methods of Na- 
ture. The natural (tho? notconſtant) Con- 
ſequences of Virtue are Peace, Health, 
and Felicity; of Vice, Loſs of Philoſo- 
phical Pleaſures, a diſeaſed Body, Debts 
and Difficulties, 
3. It is not impoſſible, that Men, 
whoſe Natures and Actions are fore- 
known, may be introduced into the 
World in ſuch Times, Places, and other 
Circumſtances, as that their Acts and Be- 
haviour may not only co- incide with the 
general Plan of Things, but allo anſwer 
many private Caſes too. And if ſo, it P. 105 
will follow, that a particular Providence 
may be compatible with the natural 
Freedom of Men's Actions. Such 2 
Suppoſition is certainly not beyond the 
Power of an almighty, perfect Being: It 
is moreover worthy of him, and what 
they, who can dwell a while upon thoſe 
Words and take their Import, mult be- 
leve. The Antients had perhaps ſome 
ſuch Thoughts as theſe; for they were 
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nr Faralifts, and yet do not ſeem 
to have thought, that they were no. 
Maſters of their own Actions. | 


4. It is not impoſſible (for that is al 
har: is here contended for) that many 
Things ſuitable to ſeveral Cafes, may 


be brought to paſs by Means of fe- 


cret, and ſometimes /udden Influences oh 
our Minds, or the Minds of other Men, 
whoſe Acts may affect us. As, if the 
Caſe ſhould require, that N ſhould be 
deliver'd from ſome threatning Ruin, or 
Misfortune; which would certainly befall 
him, if he ſhould go ſuch a Way, at 
ſuch a Time, as he intended: Upon 


this Occaſion ſome new Reaſons may be 


preſented to his Mind, why he ſhould 
not go at all, or not then, or not by that 
Road; or he may forget to go. After 
the ſame Manner, not only Deliveran- 
ces from Dangers and Troubles, but 
Advantages and Succefſes may be con- 


ferr'd. On the other Side, Men may, 


by way of Puniſhment for Crimes com- 
mitted, incurr Miſchiefs and Calamities. 
I ſay, theſe Things and ſuch like may be : 

And perhaps there are but few of them 


who have made Obſervations on them- 
ſelves and their Affairs, but muſt, when 


they reflect on Life paſt, and the various 


Adventures and Events in it, find In- 


ſtances, in which their uſual Judgment 
* — of Things cannot but ſeem 
X | to 
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to themſelves to have been over. ruled they 
knew not by what, nor how, nor why; an 
that theſe Actions have had Conſequen- 
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ces very remarkable in their Hiſtory. Not p, 107. 


to add, that the World has generally 
acknowledg'd, and therefore ſeems to 
have experienced ſome Aſſiſtance and Di- 
rections given to good Men by the Dei- 
ty; that Men have been many Times 
infatuated, and loſt to themſelves, Sc. If 
any one ſhould object, that if Men are 
thus over-ruled in their Actings, then 
they are deprived of their Liberty, &c. 
The Anſwer is, that tho' Man is a free 
Agent, he may not be free as to every 
Thing; his Freedom may be reſtrain'd, 


and he only accountable for thoſe Acts, 


in Reſpect of which he is free. 


5. There poſſibly may be, and moſt - 


probably are Beings inviſible, and ſupe- 
rior in Nature to us, who may by other 
Means be in many Reſpects Miniſters of 
God's Providence, and Authors under 
him of many Events to particular Men, 
without . altering the Laws of Nature. 
Wie have the greateſt [Reaſon to think, 

that ſuch imperfect Beings, as we are, 
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are far below the Top of the Scale. Nay, 


there may be many Orders of ſuperior 
Beings, riſing in Dignity of Nature, 
and Amplitude of Power, one above an- 
other. And as Men may be ſo placed 
as to become, even by the free 
wt. cue 
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ciſe of their own Powers, [xftruments 


of God's particular Providence to other 
Men; ſo we may 
theſe higber Being 


well ſuppoſe, that 
s may be ſo diſtribu- 


ted through the Univerſe, and ſubject to 


ſuch an CEconomy (tho? we pretend not 
to tell what it is) as may render them 


alſo Inſtruments of the ſame Providence; 
and that they may, in Proportion to 


their greater Abilities, be capable, con- 


fiftently with the Laws of Nature, ſome 


Way or other, tho' not in our Way, of 
influencing human Affairs in proper Pla- 

Laſtly, It is not pretended that Things 
muſt be juſt in this Manner; there muſt 


be ther Waysabove our Underſtanding, 


by which ſuch a Being as God is, may 


tale Care of priuate Caſes, without inter- 
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cannot put Things ſo 


rupting the Order of the Univerſe. On- 
ly let this be added in general, chat God 
out of his own 
Power, as that he ſhould not for ever 
govern Tranſactions and Events in his 
own World ; nor can perfef? Knowledge 
and Power ever want proper Means to 
atchieve what is fit to be done. So that, 
though what has been advanc'd ſhould 
Rand for nothing, there may be a parti - 
cular Providence notwithſtanding the 


. forementioned Difficulty. And then, 
i there may be one, it will unavoidably 


follow, chat there is one: Becauſe in 


os -- 
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the Deſcription of Providence, nothing 
is ſuppoſed with reſpect to particular Ca- 
ſes, but that they ſhould be provided 
for in ſuch a —— as will at alt beſt 
agree with Reaſon; which therefore may 
be moſt certainly depended upon from 
a perfect Being. It is therefore as cer- $ 
tain, that there is a particular Providence, ö 
as that God is a Being of perfect Ræa- 4 
ſon. For if Men are treated according 
to Reaſon, they muſt be treated ac- 
cording to what they are; the virtu- 
ous, the juſt, the compaſſionate, Sc. 
as ſuch; and the vicious, unjuſt, cruel, Sc. 
according to what they are, And their 
ſeveral Caſes muſt. be taken and conſi- 
der'd as they are; which cannot be a 
without ſach a Providence. 
If it be tical that Things = not 
ſeem to be dealt with according to Rea- 
ſon; virtuous and good Men very often 
labouring under Ady verſity, Pains, Per- 
ſecutions, whilſt vicious, wicked, cruel 
Men prevail and flouriſh :.. In; anſiver to 
this Charge ſeveral Things may be ſaid, 
Let it here ſuffice to —— that i P. 114. 
what is objected. be in many Inſtances 
true, this only infers the Neceſſity ty of a 
future State. And perhaps it is 4 „„ 
der to convince us of the Certainty of a 
future State, that Inſtances of that: AS 

| haye. been ſo numerous. 
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pounded Being, his Attributes of Mer- 


one. Perhaps they may more * 
AI A 


dious View of the 


XIX. = we wean behave our ſelves as 
being what wwe cannol but be ſenſible we 
are, towards GOD, as being what he is 
according to the foregoing Propoſitions, we 
muſt obſerve theſe JO and the like 
Particulars. 

1. We muſt not pretend to repreſent 
bim by any. Picture or Image whatſoever. 


_ Becauſe this is flatly to deny his Incor- 


poreity, incomprehenſible Nature, &:. 
2. Weought to be fo far from doing this, 
that our Thonghts and Words of him ought 
to be in the moſt reverent Terms, and moſt 
proper Manner we are are able; keeping 
withal this 'general 8 5 "a 
tho? we do the beſt we can, he is Rill 
ſomething above all our Conceptions; and 
defiring that our faint Expreſſions may 


be talen as aiming at a higher and more 


Proportionabie Meaning. To do other- 


wiſe imphes not only, that his Mode of 


Exiſtence and eſſential Attributes are 
comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which 


is more) that our Words and Phraſes, 
taken from among our felves, and the 


Objects of our Faculties, are adequate 
Expreſſions of them, contrary to Truth. 
For Inftance, as God is a pure, uncom- 


cy, Juſtice, &c. cannot be as we con- 
ceive them, becauſe in him they are 
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be called rogether divine Reaſon; which, 


as it exerts it's ſelf upon this or that 
Occaſion is by us variouſly denominated. 


When we ſpeak of the Knowledge of 


God; we muſt not mean, that he knows 
Things in the Way that we do; but ra- 
ther intend, in general, that there 18 
nothing of which he is, or can be igno- 
rant. When Glory, Honour, Praiſe are 
given to God; or he is ſaid to do any 
Thing for his own Glory, or we to pro- 


poſe the Glory of his Name in what we 
do; thoſe Words ſhould not be taken 


for that Kind of Glory and Applaule, 
which is ſo induſtrionſly ſought, and ca- 
priciouſly diſtributed among us Mortals. 


To handle this a little more largely. A- 
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mong us ſome are celebrated for ſmall p. 117. 


Matters, either through the Ignorance 
of the Multitude, the Partiality of a 
Faction, the Advantage of — r 
ſhips, the uſual Deference paid to M 


in eminent Stations, or mere good * , 
And others for atchieving ſuch Things, 


as, if they were duly weighed and Peo- 
ple were not impoſed upon by falſe Ne- 
tions, would appear rather to be a Diſ- 
- LEA to Savages, than any Recommen- 
ion of rational and c:viliz'd Natures. 
Strength, and Courage, and. Beauty, 


and Parts, and Birth, are followed with 
Eucomiums and Honours, which, tho 


wehen be the F a Neal, 
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of the Poſſeſſors, cannot be their Me- 
rit, whilſt real Virtue and Indu 
(which give the trueſt Title to Praiſe) 
lie diſregarded. Thirſt after Glory, 
when that is defired merely for it's own 
ſake, is founded in Ambition and Vanity; 
the Thing it's ſelf is but a Dream, and 
Imagination. Men pleaſe themſelves 
with Notions of Immortality, and fancy 
a Perpetuity of Fame ſecured to them- 


ſelves, by Books and Teſtimonies of 


Hiſtorians. But alas! it is a ſtupid De- 
luſion, when they imagine themſelves 
preſent, and enjoying that Fame at the 
reading of their Story after their Death. 


And beſide, in Reality the Man is not 


known ever the more to Poſterity, be- 


_ cauſe his Name is tranſmitted to them. 
When it is ſaid, Julius Cæſar beat Pom- 


pey, &c. it is the ſame Thing, as to ſay, 
the Conqueror of Pompey, &c. was Cæ- 
far, The Amount then is only this; 


that the Conqueror of Pompey conquer*d 


Pompey; or ſome Body conquer'd Pom- 
fey 3 or rather, ſince Pompey is as little 
known now as Cæſar, ſome Body con- 
quer'd ſome Body. Such a poor Buſineſs 
is this boaſted Immortality! There are, 
Ithink, two Conſiderations, which may 
juſtify a Defire of ſome Glory or Honour, 


and ſcarce more. When Men have per- 


formed any virtuous Actions, it is a rea- 


ſenable Pleafure to have the Teſtimony of 


the 


2 
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the World added to that of their own 
Conſciences, that they have done well: 
And more than that, if the Reputation 
acquir'd by any Qualification or Action, 
may procure a Man any real Comfort or 
Advantage (if it be only Protection from 
the Inſolencies and Injuſtice of Mankind, 
or if it enables him to do by his Autho- 
rity more good to others,) to have this 
Privilege muſt be a great Satisfaction, 
and what a wiſe and good Man may be 
allowed, as he has Opportunity, to pro- 
poſe to himſelf. But then he propoſes 
it no farther than it may be «/eful; and 
it can be no farther uſeful than he wants 


it. So that upon the whole, Glory, 


- Praiſe, and the like, are either mere 
Vanity, or only valuable in Proportion 


to our Defects and Wants. In Concluſion p. 


therefore, tho* Men have been accuſto- 


med to ſpeak of the Deity in Terms ta- 
ken from earthly Princes; and tho? con- 


ſidering what Defects there are in our 
Ways of thinking and ſpeaking, we 


cannot well wh with them all: Yet we 


maſt remember to exalt the Senſe of 
them, or annex ſome mental Qualifica- 


tion to the Uſe of them. As, if God 


be ſaid to do Things for his own Glo- 


ry, the Meaning in the Author's Opi- 


nion muſt be, that the tranſcendent 


Excellence of his Nature may be colle- 
Qed from the Form af the World, and 
= F 3 Admini- 
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A Compendious View of the 
Adminiſtration of Things in it; where 
there occur ſuch Marks of inexpreſſible 
Wiſdom and Power, that he needed nor 
to have given us greater, had he only 
intended his own Glory, or ſomething 


to this Purpoſe. Or if the Glory of 


what we do, be aſcribed to him; by this 
muſt be ſignify'd, that no Glory is due 
to us, who have no Powers, but what 
originally depend upon him; and that 
we deſire therefore to acknowledge him 


to be the true Author of all that which 


1s laudable in us. 


P. 120, 


Many more Reflections might be made 
upon Epithets and Ways of ſpeaking, in- 
troduced by Cuſtom, from rude Anti- 
* or by Neceſſity, following from 
e Narrowneſs either of Men's Minds, 
or their Language *. It is plain, that 
Love, Anger, Hands, Eyes, &c. when 
aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch 
— — — —-ñ ui —ꝛ.:ñͤ— | 
Jo ſpeak altogether properly of God, is not in 
our Power; becauſe, as was before obſerved, his 
Manner of Exiſtence and eſſential Attributes are not 
comprehenſible by us. We muſt therefore ſpeak of 
him as well as our finite Capacities will permit, 
and after the Manner of Men; or after ſuch 4 
Manner as will be ſuttable to the Underſtanding 
and Capacities of the Gentrality of Mankind. This 
Manner of [peaking therefore of God, is not only 
not well to be parted with, but rather neceſſary to 
be us4; only Care ſhould be talen, that it be not 
miſunderſtood, ſo as to give Men wrong Notions of 


bodil y 


im. 
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IN Us. 


3. We ſhall find our ſelves bound to wor- 


ſhip him, in the beſt Manner we can, For 
by worſhipping him is here meant no- 
thing but owning him to be hat be is, 
and our ſelves to be what we are, by 
ſome more /olemn and proper Act; that 
is, by addreſſing our ſelves as bis Depen- 
dents to him as the. ſupreme Cauſe,” and 
Governour of the World, with Acknow- 
ledgments of what we enjoy, Petitions 
for what we really want, or he knows to 
be convenient for us, and the like. As 
if we ſhould in ſome humble and com- 
poſed Manner pray to that Almighty Be- 
ing, upon whom depends the Exiſtence of 
the World, and by whoſe Providence wwe 
have been preſerved to this Moment, and 
enjoyed many undeſerved Advantages ; that 
be would graciouſly accept our 'grateful Senſe 
and Acknowledgments of all his Beneficente 
toward us. That he would deliver us from 
the evil Conſequences of all our Tranſereſ- 


bodily Parts or Paſſions as are found 


77 


ſions and Follies : That he would endue us p. 111. 


_ with ſuch Diſpoſitions and Powers, as may 
carry us innocently and ſafely through all 
future Trials, and may enable us upon all 
Occaſions to behave our ſelves conformably 
to the Laws of Reaſon, pioufly and wiſely. 
That he would ſuffer no Being to injure 


ms, no Misfortune to befall us, nor us 10 


burt our ſelves by any Error or Mif-con- 


F 4 dutt 
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A Compendious View of the 
duct of our own: That be would vouchſafe 
us clear and diſtin? Perceptions of Things ; 
with ſo much Health and Proſperity, as 
may be good for us : That we may at leaſt 
paſs our Time in Peace, with Contentment 
and Tranquitlity of Mind: And that ha- 
wing faithfully diſcharged our Duty to our 
Family and Friends, and endeavour d 1o 
improve our ſelves in virtuous Habits and 
uſeful Knowledge, we may at laſt make a 
decent and happy Exit, and then find our 
felves in ſome better State. Not to do 
this, or ſomething like it, will certainly 
fall among thofe criminal Omiſſions men- 
tion'd, Sect. I. Prop. V. For never to 
acknowledge the Enjoyments and Privi- 
leges we have received and hold of 
God, is in effect to deny that we re- 
ceive them from him; not to apply 
to him for what we want, is to deny ei- 
ther our Wants, or his Power of help- 
ing us; and ſo on, all contrary to 
It muſt be ever own'd, that no Wor- 
ſhip can be proportionable to the di- 
vine Nature and Perfections, but yet 
that we are obliged to do what we can; 
therefore thoſe Words were added, in 
the beſt Manner wwe can. And it muft 
be acknowledged farther, that thoſe 
Words do not oblige us to be always 
at our Devotions: neither. For that is 
-unfuitable to our Nature and Condi- 
n 1 tion 
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tion; and, if it could be done, would 
imply wrong Notions: of God himſelf: 


Therefore that Limitation was inferred, 
by ſome ſolemn and proper Act. 


Tho? every Man knows beſt his own p. 121. 


Opportunities and Circumſtance, and 
therefore may be moſt able to judge for 
himſelf, how he may b2# perform this 
Duty; yet in general it may be ſaid, 
that to the doing of it ſolemnly, and in 
the beſt Manner we can, theſe Things 
are required: An intent Mind, proper 
Times and Places, a proper Form of 
Words, and a proper Poſture. For if 
the Mind be abſent, it is not the May 
that prays, it is only as it were the 
Noiſe of a Machine, which is put into 
Motion indeed, but without any Con- 
ſciouſneſs of it's own Act. Upon this 
Account it will be certain, that all Times 
and Places cannot be equally proper. 
Thoſe of Retreat and Silence ought to be 
ſought; and for this farther Reaſon, 
becauſe the farther we are removed from 
the Notice of others, -the clearer. we 
ſtand of all Oſtentation. As to a Form 
of Words, even that Prayer which is cal- 
led mental, can ſcarce be made without 


Words, or ſomething equivalent. For p. 123. 


Words ſeem to be as it were Bodies or 
Vehicles to the Senſe or Meaning, which 
is the /piritual Part, and which without 
the other. can hardly be fix d in the 

Mind. 


8 A, * 
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able to judge for himſelf. 


ject 
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Mind. And ſince to think over a Set 
of Words cannot be a more adequate 
Manner of addreſſing to God, than to 
ſpeak it over and think too: And more- 
over, fince the very Sound of the Words 
affects us, and when the Form is ready 


prepared, and the being freed from the 


bour of compoſing, doth really hel 
Attention; fince this 1s the Caſe, it muſt 
be better, when we have an Opportu- 
nity, to pronounce a Prayer, than only 


to think it over . But then it ſhould 


be ſpoken no louder (when we pray 
privately) than juſt to make it audible 
to our ſelves, It is not upon God's Ac- 
count that we ſpeak, ſince he would 
know even our Thoughts; but it is up- 


on our own Account, and to make our 


Adorations, tho imperfe& at the beſt, 
as compleat as we are able (which by 
the Way is an Anſwerto them, who ob- 
inſt Prayer, the Impertinence of 
talking to God.) This being premiſed, 
and it being found that we muſt make 
Uſe of Words, it cannot be denied that 
we ought to uſe the beſt and propereſt 


— — 
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A, to theſe Things, it is I think, proper to re- 
mind the Reader of what was ſaid above in gene- 
ral, that every Man knows beſt his own Opportuni- 
ries and Circumſtances, and therefore may be moſt 


we 
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we can. This cannot be done in extem- 
Foraneous Effuſions; and therefore there 
muſt be Forms premeditated; the beſt 
that we are capable of making or pro- 
curing, if we would worſhip God to the 
beſt of our Capacity. As a Prayer 
ought to have all the Marks of Seriouſ- 
neſs and being in earneſt, it ought to 
be the plaineſt, and at the ſame Time is 
perhaps the harde/t of all Compoſitions. 
It ought to take in a general View of 


what we have enjoy d, what we want, 


what we have done, &c. and eve 


Thing ought to be expreſs'd with Me- 


thod *, in Phraſes that are grave and 
pointing, and with ſuch a true Eloquence, 
as engages all our Attention, and re- 
preſents our deepeſt Senſe, without Af- 
fectation or needleſs Repetitions. The Au- 
thor has therefore many Times wonder d 
at thoſe Men, who diſpute againſt pre- 
conceived Forms of Prayer. They, 
who talk ſo much of the Spirit of Prayer, 

ſeem to know but little of it. 


A— 


* What is here ſaid is rather applicable to pub- 
lick Prayer. For as to our private Prayer, in reſpect 
of the Generality of Mankind, it is perhaps beſt 
they ſhould be taught, that it will altogether ſuffice, 
if they come to God, with honeſt and humble 
Minds, and with Reverence and Devotion offer up 
the Senſe of their Hearts to him, who, in order to 
know or to grant our Deſires, needs not the Eloquence 


nor the Language of his Creatures. * 
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A Cotefendions View of the 
As to the Poſture, that is beſt, which 
beſt expreſſes our Humility, Reverence, 
and Earneſtneſs, and affects us moſt. 
- Fhere- Qught to be alla a Publick 


' Worſhip of the Deity. For beſides that 
Men may be conſider'd as Members of 


a Society; or the Society may be conſi- 
der'd as one Body, and as ſuch, are ob- 
lig'd to worſhip the Deity, and to of- 
fer one common Prayer; beſides the 
Need that thoſe, who know not of 
themſelves how to pray, or cannot read, 


have of ſome Time and Place appointed, 


where they may have ſuitable Prayers 
read to them, and be guided in their 
Devotions : Beſides theſe Things, I 
ſay, toward the keeping Mankind in 
Order, it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
ſome Religion profeſs'd, and even eſta- 
bliſh'd; which cannot be, without ſome 
publick Worſhip. And were it not for 
that Senſe of Virtue, which is principally 
preſery*d by national Forms and Habits 
of Religion, Men would ſoon loſe it all, 
run wild, prey upon one another, and 
do what elſe the worſt of Savages do. 
4. And laftly, Rational Beings ſhould 

confider in earneſt what a mighty Being he 
is, who: by the Conſtitution of their Na 
ture has laid them under an Obligation of 
being govern d by their Reaſon, and whoſe 
Laws the Dittates of right Reaſon may be 
faid to be. They ought to keep i 
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impreſt upon their Minds, that he is the 
Being upon whom their Exiſtence depends: 
Thar it is he who ſuperintends and ad- 
miniſters the Affairs of the World by 
his Providence; that the Effects of his 
Power and Influence are viſible round a- 
bout them, in all the Phenomena of Na- 
ture, not one of which could be with- 
out him; that they are always in his 
Preſence; that he is a Being of perfect 
Reaſon : That if it be reaſonable that the 


Tranſgreſſors of Reaſon ſhould be 2 
me 


niſh*d, they will moſt certainly one 


or other, be puniſh'd, Sc. And then, 


if they do this, it is eaſy to ſee what Ef- 
fect it muſt have upon all their 7 boughts, 
Words f and Actions. 

By what is ſaid here, no Superſtition is 
intended to be introduc'd: It is only 
the Practice of Reaſon and Truth, which 
is requir'd: And any thing that is 301 
inconſiſtent with them; may be freely 


done, tho* under the Inſpection of our 


great Devi n 


— 
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f Particularly with ReſpeFt to cuftomary Swearing z 
which beſide the ill Conſequences it has in making 
Caths cheap, &C, is a great Inſtance of Diſregard 
and Irreverence. For they who uſe themſelves to it, 
do, at leaſt, make the venerable Name of God to ſerve 
for an expletive only; and commonly to rude, baſſio- 
Pate, er debauc hed K ant <2 Toes,” p. 126. 
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5 2 View of the 
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Ser. VI. 


Truths reſpeFing Mankind in 


general, antecedent to all 
human Laws. 


I. E' Man bath in himſelf a Princi- 
le of Individuation, which diſtin- 
guiſhes _ ſeparates him from all other 
Men, in ſuch a Manner as may render 
bim and them capable of diſtinft Properties 
in Things: That is, B and C are ſo di- 
ſtinguillyd, that if there be any Thing 
which B can call his, it will be for that 


Reaſon not C's; and what is C's, will 


for that Reaſon not be B's. 


II. There are ſome Thin 855 to which (at 
leaſt before the Caſe is alters by voluntary 
Subjection, or the like) every individual 
Man bas, or may have, ſuch a natural 
and immediate Relation, that he only of all 
Mankind can call them his. Such are his 
Life, Limbs, Labour, the Effect or Pro- 
duce of his Labour; and laſfly, ſuch 
Things as a Man may truly call 2 in 

t : ome 
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ſome ſuch Senſe, or N ſome ſuch 
A as no other can. 


4 III. 3 is inconſi Rent with the gene. gene. 


ral Peace and Welfare (or Good) of Mankind, 


is inconſiſtent with the Laws of human Na- 
ture, wrong, intolerable, Thoſe Maxims 
or Principles, which -promote the ge- 
neral Tranginllity and Well-being of Man- 
kind; if thoſe Words de. the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, muſt be the true 
Laws of Humanity; and all ſuch Practi- 
ces as interfere with the one, muſt alfo 


interfere with the other. Becauſe Hap- 


pines is the End of Society and Laws; 
which 1s true, when applied not only 
to a particular Society, but the univerſal 
Society of Mankind. It is contradicto- 
ry to ſay, that any thing can, be a gene- 
ral Law of human Nature, 'which tends 
only to favour the Pleaſures of ſome Par- 
ticulars, to the Prejudice of the reſt. 
And the Tranſereſſjon of theſe Laws is 


* — 
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wrong, and morally Evil; becauſe the p. 129. 


general Welfare of a rational Nature, 


and the Laws which advance it, muſt 
be founded on Reaſon, nor can be op- 


pos'd by any Thing, but what is op- 


poſite to 1 and ages 29: to 


Truth. 


IV. Whatever i is either b or un- 
reaſonable in B with reſpect to C, would 
3 &k > SS Y be 
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View of the 


be 711 the — in C with reſpett to B, if 
the Caſe was inverted . Hence it fol- 
lows, that a good Way to know what 
is right or wrong, in relation to ofber 
Men, is to conſider what we ſhould take 
— to be were we in their Circum- 


* 


* is a ; State of Nature Men are equal 
in Refpett of Dominion. The Caſe of 
Parents 'and their Children is here for 
the- preſent excepted; and thoſe only 
are conſider'd between whom there is 
no Family-relation, or. all Family-rela- 
tion vaniſhed. In a State, where no 
Laws of Society made any Diſtinction, 
Men can only be conſider'd as Men, 
and as ſuch Bi is the ſame to C, that C 
is to B. And therefore B has no more 
Dominion over C, than C has over By 
that 1 is they are in this gen equals.” 


VI. No dior can have a Right to Si 
042 2 to interrupt the Happineſs of another: 
nn. 


(That is, to invade the Rights of an- 


other who has given him no Cauſe ſo 


to do.) For this ſuppoſes a Dominion 
over him, and is manifeſtly unrea, 2 — 5 
nable. 5 


: . 3 F 
———— :::: 


* This is the Reaſon of that golden Rule, to do to 
2 as we wou be done by. 
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VII. Yet every Man bas 4 Ri abt to de- 2 
fend: - himſelf and his againſt — 4 to 


recover what is talen by Force from him, 
and even to make Repriſals, by all the 
rom that Truth and Prudence per- 


For if a Man has no Right tg de- P. 132. 


fend himſelf and what 1 is his, he can have 
no Right to any Thing ; ſince: that can- 
not be his Right, W = he 1 y not 
maintain to be his Right. ſince 
every Man is oblig d 8 conſult his Own 
Happineſs, he not only may, but e- 
ven ought to defend it in ſuch a. Man- 


ner, as does not interfere with Truth, P. 133. 


or his own Deſign of being 2 5 He 
ought indeed not to act 7400 or do 
more than the End propos d requires. 
By the ſame Means that a Man may 
defend what is his, he may certainly en- 
deavour to recover what has been by any 
Kind of Violence taken from him. For 
the Right of it ſtill continues to be his, 
and he may uſe it as Bis accordingly: . 
A Man muſt alſo have a Right. to 
the Value of what is forceably taken 
away from him. For the Thing is to 
him what it is in Value to him: And 
the Right he has in it, may be conſi- 
* as a — to a Thing 1 4 
V. ue. 
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| Prop, 1h 


57 endtond V Vit of the 


- vis The 2 Poſſeſſion of a Thing; gives 
"the Poſſeſſor a greater. Right to it, than a- 
2 alben Man bas, kin be A all that 
im under him ate extint. For, till then, 
no other Man can, be, the firſt Poſe ſor 
"again, which i is more than nothing ; ſinee 


he comes into it by God's Providence, 
and as it were Donation; and no Man 
can expel another out of his Poſſeſſion, 
without beginning to interru 3 his Hap- 
pines, contrary | to. "Prop. Note, 


che Sucteſſors of an e "Lot Into 


N Poſſeſſion wrong fully, may acquire a 


Right /# Time, _ 15 the Failure of ſuch 
5 N claim under him, "who. had 


For he, who Jappens, to be in 
Pose Wen "alt, che are extinct, 


is in WE Place of a a 1 Occubant. 


5 


Tx. a” FEE to. many Things, may, | be 
rs by Compat? or. Donation. 
depends upon every one's NE: hr of diſ- 


poſing What 75 bis groen, thinks 
beſt; which i is bur uſing 1 It as Dis OWN, . 


4 £50 ; 


ww +1 Wei, is then Hieb 4 bing as + Pros 
perty, . Vin in Nature ng 7 ruth, oy 
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XI. "Tha Things which . one An 
can truly and properly call bis, muſt remain 


* 


bis till be agrees to part with them (if 


Nen \ ide AC 
- Religion Nature of Win 89 
they. witch: as. be may part with). by 
Compa# or. Donationʒ or till they fail; or 
Death exti es him and is Title 
together and he . the TA. to 
his next Man. FR 


15 12/0 on 1 


XII. 7 bar * of ans Thing 
* o have the ſole Right of = and af 


poſt Ing. of it, are — . d 


145 n 
XIII. He * uſes or 4 06 of an - 137 
750 2. does by: that laue, it o be his. / TE 


XIV. To ufurp. or Ads the Projerty, 
of another Man is In juſtice, | The contrary, 
to rentler and permit quietly to. every ns 
Wap ie bis, is Iulice. ä 

XV. "All Injubicews. wrong an po ; as 
being plainly contrary. ro Truth and Rea-. 
fon. The very attempting any Inſtance P. 138. 
of Injuſtice, or aſſiſting others in fuch an 
Attempt, and even the Deſire, of ob- 
taining any Thing unjuſtly, muſt be 4 | 
the Terms wrong; and evil: It being ta 
deſire, attempt, or aſſiſt N 225 
which is. e Gil | n Tt; ur 4 
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A Gompendious View of the 
heaping up all one can by juſt Me- 
thods: This alſo inttenches upon Truth. 
But to cover to obtain what is ano- 
ther Man's by juſt Means, and with 
his Conſent, when it may contribute to 
the Happineſs of our ſelves, or Fami- 
lies, and perhaps of the other Perſon 
too, has * * ſurely blameable in it 
ſunleſs the Word covet may ſeem to ex- 
preſs a greater Eagerneſs of Deſire, than 
is fit to be PREY on any thing ne] 


XVI. When a Man cares not what 955 
ferings be cauſes to others, and eſpecially if 
he delights in other Mens Sufferings; this 
is Cruelty. And not to be affefted with 
the Sufferings of other People, the they 
Proceed not from us, but from others, or 


| from Cauſes in which we are not concern d, 
is Unmercifulneſs. Mercy and H uManity 


| -m the rent of e 
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XVII. He, who reign y 2e Truth 
and Nature, will not" only not be un juſt, 
but (more) not unmerci ful, and ae lef 
cruel. There is ſomething in human Na- 
ture reſulting from our very Make and 
Conſtitution, which diſpoſes us to 3 

paſſion.” It is therefore according t 
Nr to be affected with the Sufferings | 
of other People; arid the contrary is in- 
buman and unnatural. Such alſo are the 
C ircumfances of Man Ws The ir 555 Oy | 
T7) * 1 
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Rel ion of 1 | 
the common Good. and Welfare of the 
Majority at leaſt of Mankind, that they 
ſhould compaſſionate. and belp each a. 
To do the contrary muſt therefore be 
contrary to Nature, and wreng, by 
Prop. III. And every one certainly 
would think it reaſonable to receive 
Compaſſion and Help in- Niſtreſs in bis 
own Caſe, and it muſt be equally reaſg- 
ble for hum to compaſſionate and help 
others in theirs, Prop. IVVWV. 

If Unmercifulneſs, as before defin'd, 
be wrong, no Time need be 8 in 
proving that Cruelty is ſo. | 


XVIII, The Praflice of Juſtice and Mer- P. 41. 


cy is juſt as Right, as Injuſtice, Unmerci- 
1 and Cruelty are wrong. This fol- 
lous from the Nature of Contraries: 


XIX. From the foregoing Bropoſitions 
may be deduced the Heinoufneſs of all ſuch 
Crimes as Murder, or even the hurting the 
Perſon of another any how, when our own 
neceſſary Defence does not require it, (it 
being not poſſible, that any Thing 
ſhould be more his, than bis own Perſon, 
Life and Limbs ;) robbing, ſtealing, cheat- 
ing, betraying , Nefamation, Detraftion;, 
defiling the Bed of another Man, &c. with 
all. the Approaches and Tendencies towards ' 
them. For theſe are not only compriz d 
Within che Definition of Injuſtice ; but 

G 3 com- 


2 
* 
* - 
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P. 142. 


P. 143. 


A Campendions View of the. 


commonly, and ſome If them always, 
come within the Deſcription of Ty 
roo. 

Particularly in the Caſe of are 
che Adulterer 5 — the Propert 


Huſband has in his Wife by ChnipaBs 


the moſt expreſs ind: red that can 


poſſibly be made; he does that which 


tends to ſubvert the Peace of Families, 


confounds Relation, and is altogether 


inconfiſtent' with the Order and Tranquil- 
lity of the World, and therefore with the 
Laws of human Nature: He does what no 
Man in his Wits could think reaſonable, 


or even tolerable," were he the Perſon 
_wrong:d. Briefly, he impudently treats 
2 Woman as his own Woman (or Wife) 


who is not his, but another's, contrary 
to Fuftice, Truth and Fact. Nor is this 


Injuſtice only, but Injuſtice heightenꝰd 


with ſeveral Aggravations. Nor may 
this Crime be excusꝰd from it's Secrec 
For the Injuſtice of the Fact 7 is the fame 


in it's ſelf, whether known or not. And 


fince no Retreat can be impervious to 
his Eye (who is the Author of Nature) 
no cube there is to every wrong and 
vicious Act, a ſuitable Degree of Unhap- 
pineſs and Puniſhment annex d, which 
the Criminal will de ſure to meet wien 


fome Time vr ot ber. 


It will be eaſily perceiv'd chat alt 
thoſe Things, which have any Tendency 


f — 


e to ofsian e towards 
m0 8 uJ 


et 
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towards any of thoſe Crimes aforemen- 

tioned, or Afinity with them, or any 

Way. N the m, muſt be i in their 
criminal Hence Envy; Mace P. 144: 

C 3 and Detraction, many Freedoms 

and reputed Civilities of barbarian Ex- 

tract, and ef; ecially Gallantries, ſowing 

the Seeds o Diſcords and Quarrels by 

Stcries or Inſinuationt and even inter 

meddling in other People's Affairs, are 

all criminal. How guilty then” "Ruſt | 

they be, who are deſignedly. the Pxame- = 

ters or I nſtruments of Injuſtice and Wick- 

edneſs, ſuch as mercenary Swear d _ 

falſe Witneſſes , rogers. in 8 Schoch, * 

Solicitors in Vice, they who incend by. 

their C onverſation £0, 1 relax Men's rinci. 

ples too much, and (as, it 1 Pe 

mare, them for Knavery, Lew ewe e A 

any. fl agitious Ent rs 

| There are ns Eines, ſuch as Tn: p 

delity to Friends, or them who. intruſt 

us with any Thing; J ; Ingratitude, all Kinds 

of wilful Perjury, and the like; Wich 

might have been mention'd in the 17 

poſition, being great Inſtances of 

ſtice: But becauſe they are vi/ibly ſuch, 


9 are 8 in rhe Se. there, ... 
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Truths Lee particular So- 
._ Cietics of Mey, „ er Govern- 


"PEA * 
a; 


| bag | IN i re Creature; ; that i is, 

411 ; fing ngle Man or Family, cannot. 
li, 7. not Seel, alone out o Society. 
The Condition and Circumſtances | of 
human Nature ſhew this; and Society is 
what Men generally defire. And cha 
much Company may be attended with 
much Vanity, and occaſion many Evils, 
yet ab bioJute and perpetual Solitude has 
3 1 in it very irkſome and hi- 
deou 6 Tn the ſocial Life i 18 natural N 


r 


HI. Jr End | 2 5 ciety. is the 3 
Welfare and Good 75 the ee affociated. 
For becauſe Men cannot ſubſiſt well, or 
not /o well, Er therefore the y 
unite into greater Bodies. 
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III. A Society into which Men enter for 
this End, ſuppoſes ſome Rules or Laws, 
according to which. they agree all to be go- 
vern'd, with a Power of altering or adding 
to them as Occaſion ſhall require. For. a, 
Number of Men met together without 
any Rules, can be nothing but an irre- 


gular Multicude, where Confuſion and Un-. 


happineſs muſt prevail. And as the puh · 2. 148. 
lick Good is to be conſider d at oze Time. - 
as much ag at another, the Power of 
making new Laws, and of altering or re- 
pealing old pnes, muſt always füb ft. 


IV. Theſe Laws and Determinations muſt 
be ſuch, as are not inconſiſtent with na. 
tural Fuſtice. For to eſtabliſh Injuſtice, 
is to oppoſe the Laws of our Creator, 
d. the general Good and Happineſs 2. 100. 


of Men. 


V. ASociety limited by Laws, ſuppoſes Ma- 

giſtrates, and aSubordination of Powers ; that 

1s, it ſuppoſes a Government of ſome Form or. 
other. Conlidering the Nature. and Cir-p. r;0, 
cumſtances of Men, an Army, may be as 
well ſuppoſed to be well diſciplin d, well: 
provided, and well conducted, without 
either General. or Officers, as a Society 
without Governors, or their ſubordinate, 
Magiſtrates, or (Which is the ſame) wich- 
5 „ — out 


£ 
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A eee View of the. 
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on. orm of Gove 2900 to an- 
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VI. A Mar may part ar * of bis 
natural Rights, and pu. himſelf under the 
Gov -rnment 5 Laws and Fin in 


Cs PwS 5 


. 3 
If it be ad; e 7 with _ 4 
Man may part With or bow far he may 
par with them, The general Anſwer may 
this. Some Things are efential to. our 


being, and ſome it is not' in our Power 


to part wich. As to the ref, he may 
depart from them ſo far as it is eonſi- 
ſtent with the End for which he does 


this; not farther, becauſe beyond that 


hes a Contradiction. 


VII. Men may become Members of a So. 
ciety by giving tbeir Conſent, either expli- 
citely, or implicitely. That a Man may : 


ſubſect himſelf to Laws, we have ſeen. 


If 2 does this, he muſt do it either i in 
his own Peron, or he muſt de it 
ſome Proxy; or his Conſent muſt bot 
colletted . from the Conformity of his 
Carriage, his adhering to the Saen 
accepting the Benefits of it's Conſtitu- 


tion, 


Religion of Nature — 
tion, and acquieſcing in the eſtabliſn'd 
Methods, and: what is done-by Virtue 
of them. By the two firſt Ways he de- 
clares Han ' explicitely and dive By by 
the laſt his Conſent is given indeed im- 
plicitely, and leſs directly; but yet it is 
given 8 and he becomes a E. 


VIII. When a Man — Mem- P. 152. 


ber of a Society, if he would behave bim. 
ſelf according to Truth, be ought to behave: 
himfelf — to his Subordination or 
Place in be Community, i — 10 1 
* Laws or OFT 


* 
v4 7 115 


IX. Ih reſpef of i 050 Things, which p 
the Laws of the Place take no Cognixance of 
or” if "they do, when the Benkfit of | them 
cannot be had (as it may ſometimes hap-- 

pen) he who is a Member of the Society 
in other Reſpects, retains ' his natural Li. 
berty, and'miiſt endeavour to att according 
to Truth, and his beſt Prudence.” For in 
the former Caſe there is nothing to limit 
him; by the Suppoſition, but Fruth and 
Nature. And in the other it is the ſame 


as if it were nothing; ſince in 2 
there is no Law, where no Effet or Be. 
nefit from it is to be had: As for Ex 


ample, if a Man ſhould be attack d by 
Thieves or Murderers, and has no Op- 
| porrunity or Power to call the proper 
Magiſtrare”" to 2 up" "ARSON, There 
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A Compendious View of the _ 
is a third Caſe ; and that is, when Laws 
are plain! contrary to Truth and natural 
Fuſtice. In this Caſe both cannot oblige, 
and it is eaſy to diſcern which ought to 
give way. F Fir 


- Kingdoms and Commonwealths may 


defend themſelves againſt other Nations, 


or, War may lawfully be wag d in Defence 
and for the Security of a Society, it's Mem- 
bers and Territories, or for Reparation of 
_ For if one Man 4 in a State 
of Nature have a Right to defend him- 
ſelf (ſee Sect. VI. Prop. VII.) two may, 
or three, and ſo on. And if this may 
be done by Men in a State of Nature, 
it may be done by them, when confe- 


derated among themſelves: Becauſe with 


Reſpect to other Nations, they are ſtill 
in that State, ſo far as they have not li- 
mited themſelves by Leagues and Allian- 
ces. And perhaps by this Rule, regard 
being had to what has been deliver'd in 
Sect. VI. the Juſtice of foreign Wars may 
© Mutual Defence is one of the great 
Ends of Society, if not the greateſt, 
and in a particular and eminent Manner 
involves in it Defence againſt foreign 
Enemies. | And he, who ſignalizes him- 
ſelf in a proper Manner, when there is 
Qeccaſion for his | Sery ice, 1 merits | the | 
grateful Acknowledgments and Celebra- 
tions 


Religion of Nature delineated. og 
tions of his Countrymen. But as to thoſe 
Wars which are undertaken by Men"out 
-of Ambition, theſe are founded upon 
falſe Notions of Glory, and „ 


| dy all true 5 and Religion. 
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Truths concerning Families and | 
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28 

IL. The End of Marriage is the Propaga- 
tion of Mankind, and joint Happineſs of be 
Couple intermarrying; or the latter by it's 
felf. As to the latter, no Body can be p. 55. 
ſuppos'd to marry without a Preſump- 
tion of ſome Degree of Happineſs to ac. 
crue; and tho” the Bridegroom and Bride 
themſelves ſhould have not, yet Nature 
(or rather it's great Author) has a Jon P. 156. 
Aim, che Pre ervation of the Kind. 


"IE Arise are made by fame ſolemn 
ContratF, Vow, or Oath, (and tbeſe per- 
haps attended with ſome Pledge or 5 
aye: ) by F rhe er _—_— en. 
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P. 158. 


P. 157. 2 10 live MEAS in and, 


| BY 2 om 
40 
* 


ew of the . 
and 10 be 
e fins, and the like, each to . 


tber, in all Circumſtances of Health- and 


Fortune, till Death parts them... There is 
no coming together after the Manner of 
Man and Wife. ge Ay other Foot; 
that is, ſomething muſt paſs between 
them, that is n of their Inten- 
tions, expreſſes their Vows, and binds 
2 each to che other. 


D 


II. 2541 5 latte bis by 242 1. 
married C ouple become poſſeſs 7 each of the. 


other's Perſon, the Mixture of their For- 


tunes; and. the joint Relation the J have to 
their Children, all ſtren gthen the Bonds * 
bee, * Matrimon J- 


TV. Marrying, when there 2 ane a 2 
Proſpełt of tt ue Happineſs, - and eſpecialy 


'» « if-there are plain Preſages of Unhbappineſs 3 


after Marriage, Adultery ;, all Kind. 
fidelity; ee that Aßfection; 5 
which even under the Decays of Nature. 


ought to preſerve. it's Vigour, and never to 


1 degenerate (at worſt). but into a Friend- 


| Vous, _ repugnant to Truth, is a 


ſhip of a: ſuperior, Kind, aud the like, are 


all wrong. The firſt of theſe is to act as 
if that was the at and moſt trifling of 
all Tranſactions in Life, which is certain: 
ly one of the greateſ and moſt delicate. 
And a Miſbehaviour in any of the other 


Sin 


N 


, Religion of Nature Blmedted. "x6x 


Sin a againſt 1 it, and the mighty Patron x of 

it. And if ſuch ſacred Compacts as 
thoſe of Marriage are allowed to be bro- 

ken, there is an End of all Faith. -; 

.:. The Man and Moman being thus. con- 

nder d among themſelves, it is now pro- P. 159. 
per in the Order of We to 9 | 
them as. LEES » 5 - 
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— 


3% FE. 


V. P. arents 1250 4 N eta e 2. 
eu take: the beſt. Care of them. th 
endeavour to provide far, them, a be. 
1 55 ready to aſhſt them. Not to do this, 
is. to tranſgreſs the Law eſtabliſh'd. © 
Nature for the Preſeryation of the Race, 
which, as T hings. are, could not with- 
out a parental, Care and) Affection be 
continued; a Lamm, w ch 8 0 Fares, 
mong all the other, Tribe | 
ſo far as there is nn. — of ni 
not only ſo, hut it is alſo a heinous, Int P. 160. 
ſtance of Cruelty. And not only. the 
Care, but the early Care, of Parents.is  _ 
required, eff Death ; ala Freren _ 
them. 


2790 LEE + 3 


VI. bn 0, 4% the God of 2 1 
their Education, &c. there muſt be ſome. 
Authority over them lode'd by Nature in 
the Parents... The Nature of Infancy, 
Childhood and Nouth ſhew this; and m 
over, the Fortunes of Children, and their P. t6r. 
Manner of ſetting out in the World de- | 
pending 8 


- Are — $ ad ö - 
an 6d Baer» rr — 2 — N 
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2x22 4 Compendious Prom of the 


5. 162. 1 (commonly) upon their Pa- 
rents, they muſt upon this Account be 


| x Directors, and Lin their Af. 
But parental Aubert y is a very diffe- 
rent Thing from a Dominion over thei 
Children. It dnl feſpects the Good « 
the Children, and reaches not beyond 
the Means, which the Parents, acting 
according to the beſt of their Skill, A- 
bilities and Opportunities, find moſt 
conducive to that End. Aid therefore 
they, who found Monarchy in paternal 
Authority,” gain little Advantage with 
Reſpe& to deſpotick or abſolute Power. 
A Power to be exercis'd for the Good of 
Subjects (like that of Parents for the 
Good of their Children) can only be de- 
riv'd from hence. Beſide, if a Parent 
pay Authority over his Children, it 
oth not follow, that the elde Son 
ſhould have the fame Authority, be it 
What it will, over his Brothers and Si- 
And much leſs that the Heir of the 
firft Parent ſhould in ſucceeding Genera- 
tions have it over all the Collateral:. 
The very Relation between them ſoon 
vaniſhes, and comes at laſt in Effect to 
nothing, and chis Notion with it. 


P. 163. 


VII A. Petit are oblig d to e 
- their Childre en, &c. jo C bildren ought to 
8 6 5  confider 


R$ ligio ion of: N tur el * 

. — Parehts as"the + immediate Authors 

(Authors under he . a S's Ne) 
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vill. ain eat - Submiſſion, WS many 

grateful Acknowledgments,” nuch Reppelł 
5 Piety are due from Children to their 
Parents. For the Authority in Parents 
demands a proportionableSubmiſſion on 
the other Side; ſince an Authority, to 
which no Obedience is due, is equal to 
none. And to diſobey or diſregard 
them, is to forget they have been the 
Inſtruments of our being, and what 
Pains, what Trouble, how many Frights 
and Cares, what Charges, and what Se. 
denials Parents undergo om the denrr⸗ 
of their Children. . 

Cod, as the firſt Cauſe of all Being 
is, in a large Senſe of the Word, the 
Father of us all, and if we behave our 
ſelves towards him as being ſuch, we 
cannot but adore him (according to 
Sec. V. Prop. IX.) Something ana. 
gous, tho' in a 1155 Degree, to the Caſe 
between God and his Off. ſpring, there 
ſeems to be in the Caſe between Parents / 
and their Children. If that requires di- 
vine Worſhip, this will demand a great 


Reſpett and Reverence. And a Child p. 164. 
who doth not honour his Parent, is not 
PI to * his Creator 3 that Pre- 

58. H cept 


m View of the 
cept NF Ls 3 to be found in 
almoſt gl — Religions, ſeems 
to proceed from ſome ſuch Sentiment: 
For in Books we meet with it commonly 
following, or rather e to that of of 
ag * une F:: 


. 163. I. Th er Merion on both Sides, | 
which — 7 and regularly is in Parents 
tawards. their Children, aud in Children 
tawards their Parents, ought to be obſerv d 

and follow d, when there is no Reaſon fo 

the cant rary. For this ought to be ta- 

ken as a 5 uggeſtion of Nature, which 

ſhould ren be regarded, when it is 

not ſuperſeded by omething ſuperior, 
that is, by . And farther, as this 
natural Affection is de ſign'd fot a reaſo- 

| nable End; not to act © 56-46-08 to. it) is 

not to eee b Reaſon. 

7 * FY 3:1; > 
X. The /ame b kr of that Seim, 
- which . Relations naturally baue, in 

. 167. em Hon ar other, each for js 

5 general this may be taken as evident; 

next aſten our Parents and'our own 

OF Pring, Nature directs us to be help- 

— in theqinſt place! to Brothers and Si- 

erer and ther to other Relations, ac- 

1 ens toi their reſpectiye Diſtances in 
the Genealogy of the Family, preferably 

FM * Nut many Circum- 
120 1 ſtances 


ſtances and Incidents in Life may affect 
1 e alter _ AY 
K e 
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I ind mor" only thit be ig 4 rational 
nl; but that he is cunſtiis FIERB tt 
betty #6" aft of Wot 16 un; wid gee 
_ that be i} ſur b u Being, whoſe Ad, may be 
morally good or evil y That there ave in him 
many Ihchnations and Aviom, wbich 
7292 . to uf this Way or that Way, 


Powers 1 E upon many Gage 


a alſo that his Paſſians are many timass 
F. ta take whong Turns, to grom Warm, p. 169. 


2 pot 5 5 In ron Words, that”. 
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p. 170, 


P. 171. 
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1. If then be all aft as be oughe toido 
p that i is, agreeably to Truth and F act be 
muſt do ſuch Things as theſe. 

I, He muſt ub el! bis ſenſual 2 
tions, his bodily” Paſſion Non, to Reaſon ; and 
try every Thing, by it, For the great Law 
impos'd upon him is to be goverrd by 
Reaſon, (Seck. III. Prop. XI.) And 
he Who purſues only ſenſual Objects. 
and leaves himſelf to the Impulſes o 
Appetite and Paſſion, metamorphoſes 
himſelf into a Brute; and when more- 
over he makes his rational Powers to 


ferve the brutiſh Part, to aſſiſt and 


promote it, he heightens and inereaſes 


the Brutality, and becomes a Monſter. 
His Duty then is to ſee that he complies 
with no -corporeal Inclinations at the Ex- 
pence of his Reaſon; but that all his 
Paſſions. be directed towards ſuch Ohjects, 
and in ſuch Meaſure, Time and Place as 
that allows. Every Word and Action 


| ſhould be conducted by Reaſon. This is 


the Foundation, ang. indeed che e 8 
all W 4 


4 Ef 


— 5 »- « 
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*. This pr exclude: all that Talk, which 


| E e Vice, takes off thoſe Reſtraints which © 


Men have from Nature or à modeſt Education, and 


is ſo utterly deſtruttive of Virtue, that Ariſtotle bant- 
2275 Wann cee . P. 111. oa 
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21 He nuſt tate Cure not to 
himſelf Want, | Difea/#s, Trouble To 
the" contrary cndeaoons- o -prevent' them, 
and to — for his of comfortable 
Subſitence; as far as he can, ds it hout con- 
tradifting any TPurh* (That iss without 
— ung ke ought not vo do.) 


ion iso neceſſary to be ob- P. 152. 


ſerv da but otherwiſe not to conſult 
one's on Safety; Support, and reaſon- 
able Satisfaction and eſpecially to take 
a Counter courſe — If. is 
to forget the Condition and: Circum- 
ftances'of his Nature. Thoſe Evils which 
it is not in a Man's Power to prevent, 
he muſt endeavour to bear patiently.and 
decently: - And in Order to this, it is 
good to be preparꝰ d for all Attacks, 
pecially the aſt, great nd 

3. He muſt conſiden even bodily — . 
ſuul Aﬀettions, Paſſions, and Inclinations 
a Intimations, © which; many times, be 


not oniy may, but augbt to hearken to. For p. 173. 


what ſhould hinder, when there is no 
Reaſon againſt them, but that the inſe- 
rior Springs ſhould retain their Nature, 
and act. And our Paſſions, when they 
obſerve their due Subordination to Rea- 
ſon, (when they proceed not from un- 
juſtifiable Cauſes, or terminate in wrong 
Objects, or are unſeaſonable and immo 

derate, vid. p. 172. ſub fine) are of admi - 
— Uſe 2 and tend many Times 
ede * to 


s '\HCotifprndians View of ths: 


* P.174 te noble Ends. But-they'are ſa very 


p. 175. 


which the Author OF; Nature ntende 


apt to grow upon us, and to become 
exorbitant; that Care muſt be talcen that 
they be kept under the Command af 
Neaſan. Net the Gratiication of out. 
Appetites, When Truth and Reaſin al- 


low, ſcems to be the ur) Ne 


to ſweeten the Journey of Life: And J 
Man may upon the Road as well mufflo 
himſelf up againſt Sunſhine and blue 
Sky, and expoſe lümſelf bare to Rains, 
and Storms; and Cold, as debar him- 
{elf of the innocent Delights of hia Nature 
for ed nnen 
Let, : 3.03 1 4411 
4. e wh hat fene 8 
cure hit M Defent, | on at leaſt tur turnt 
the Effefts of tbem learn to dan Temp- 
tations, or keep them at a proper Di- 
ftance z even mortiſy; obere Mortifica- 
tion is neceſſary; and always carry: about 


bin the. Senſe. of bis bring bus a Aan, He 


able, may ſeem to 


n the? co — thoſe AJnchba- 


who:doth:'\not do this, doth net con- 
form himſelf to the GConduton: af his. — 
ture. And tho' che Advice here g 

to dan mos feif or Nualiua tion in rad 
in themfelves lareful and — — 


infer 4 Coterndic- 
tion to what has been juſt before aid); 
yet chen we deny aur Inclinations, ah 
order tochetter our Natures, or 


tions 


Ae of Nate ahead 699 


tions enn otherwiſe be right, in theſe 
Ci 2s, and under this View there 
ariſes a good Reaſon againſt it, and 
they y muſt therefore giv 
Way, Which is all an eee, 
The laſt Clauſe of the 
oblige Men not to be 
rain; but modeſt, anch We and 
rather diſffident of themſelves: Not rg 
cenſure the Failings of others too hard- 
ly, not to be over: fevere in 
or exacting Juſtice, and partichlarby not 
to be revengefulʒ but candid, Palle, | 
manſuete, and ſo forth, - 

5. He ought to examine his 8 
an Conduct, and : where be finds be has 
tranſereſs d, to repent. | That is, if the 
Tranſgreſſion be ägainſt his Neighbour, 
and the Nature of it admits, to make 
e ee or at leaſt as far as he can: 
In other Caſes; when that which is done 
cannot be recal# d, or repair d, or ter- 
minates in Fonly; to live however 
in a Senſe of his Fault, and to prove 
by ſuch Acts as are proper, that he 
— Forgtveneſs, and heartily -withes 
it undone ; which is as it wete an Ef. 
ſay towards the znidoing of it, and all 
that now can be; and laſtly, to uſe all 
poſſible Care not to relapſe. All this 
is involv'd in the Idea of a Fault or 
Adios that is wrong, as a _ 
ſelf to a rational: Ming. Wir dt 

8 10 H 3 6. He 


— Will P. 176. 
pre I, conceited, 


P. 178. 


P. 179. 


ACumpendious View: of the 
6. He miſt labour to 1mprove bis ratio. 
nal Fucuities hy ſuch Means, as are (fairly) 
practicable by him, and conſiſtent with his 
Circumſtances. No Man indeed is ob- 
lig d beyond his Abilities and Oppor- 


tunities, (by Sect. IV: Prop. IL) but 


every Man may, in — or other, 
endeavour to cultivate his Nature, . 
poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful Truths. An 
not to do this, is to caſt off Reaſon, a- 
poſtatize from Humanity, and recoil i in- 
10 the beſtial Life.. 8 K 22 
7. He muſt: attend to. Infiruttion, hand 


even aſk Advice, eſpecially in Matters of 


Conſequence; Not to do this, is to deny 
that his Faculties are limited and de- 
fective, or that he is fallible, and per- 
haps that it is poſſible for another to 
know what he does not. It is not meant, 
that a Man ought iniplicitly and blindly 


to follow the Opinion of another, un- 
leſs he has in bimſolf a good Reaſon ſo 


to do, Which ade Times happens; 


but by the Aſſiſtance of another, and 


hearing what he has to ſay, to find out 
more certainly, on which Side Reaſon, 
Truth 2 (Which always keep 
cloſe together) do lie. And thus it is 
indeed a Man's own Reaſon at _ which 
governs. . 1... 91 12d 25 / » ioc 
Laſtly, Hes nol lalioun:ito. clear bis 
Mind of | thoſe HPreoccupativuſf and Incum- 
8 which * about it, and binder 
H bim 


Religion of Nature delineated. 
him from reaſoning freely, and judging im- 
ea Por he who ul us lis ra- 
tional Faculties, muſt in the firſt Place 
diſentangle them, and render them it 
to be us'd: And he who doth not do 
this, doth hereby declare, that he doth 
not . to uſe them; that is, he wel 
claims himſelf ain | 

The Sum of all is this: It is 4 Duty 
of every Man, to behave himſelf in all 
Reſpects, as far as he is able, accord- 

ing to Reaſon. And from N it 1 
follow farther, that | 


III. Every Man is Mg to live de 
0 and piouſly: Becauſe to practice 
Reaſon and Truth, is to live after that 
Manner. That we are oblig' d to be- 
have our ſelves reverentiy and dutifully 
towards that almighty Being, on whom. 
wie depend; and with Juſtice, and 4 
tender Regard to the Properties of o 
ther Men, we have already ſeen. And 
as to thoſe Virtues, which reſpect a 
Mans ſelf, our Obligation alſo thereto 
will be as apparent, when we are told 
what is meant by ſome m the: Earns war 
ones, ice 5 

Prudence, the Queets: of Viera, is 
nothing but chuſing (after Things have 
been duly weigh'd) and uſing the moſt 
n . to obtain e End, 


. 


* 
% 
* 
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P. 180. 


P. 181. 


- 


nbdt indulge them 


* is l This is therefore di. 
— 5 the Exerciſe of Reaſon 

- Temperance permits us all the * 
bie Lie of Meat and Drink, and only 
conſines us to ſuch Kinds, Qxantities and 
Keahbns, as may belt conſiſt with our 
Health, the Uſe of our . dere our 
— 8 

Chaſtity does not pretend to extidghiſh 
our — Paſſions, but only bids us 
againſt Reafox and 
Truth, to divert our Inc linations by Bu- 
ſineſs, or ſome honeſt Amuſement, till 


we can gratify them laufully, convenient- 


ly, regularly; and even then to partici- 
pate of the Myſteries of Love with Mo- 
4, as within à Veil or facred Inclo- 
ſure, not wich a canine Impudence. 
Frugality indeed not only cuts off all 
Proflfion: and: #xiravagatice ; but even 
deducts ſomething from that, which ac- 


car ding to che preſent Appearance 


hight ba agvrded; but it is, becauſt the 
Uncertainty af human MfHfairs makes it 


proper toda ſo. And it fonbids no In- 


ſtance of Grnermſity, or even Aagui pcrntr, 
which is agrecable to the Man 
and Circumſtances, or (which is Lanta 


rpuns) to the 711 of his Cale. 


Since nahen to live viravyfly is co pra- 
n and. act confarmabbly x0 
Tub he ho lives ſo — adhnes: 


Hyapp), * Sect. II. Prop. XIV. And 


therefare 


s Stations 


Religion of Natura delipated. 
therefore. not only the Commands, of 
Reaſon,*-but-tven the Defixe-of Tear 
neſs: will gblige a Mai to live 
may be collected even from Experiences 
d the virtuems Life: eompar d with 8h 
contrary if one looks: no farther en 
the preſtat State, is the: bug H 
oo 22 * Wt the 3 > 18 

Dangers an Kiruges, a d ufually 
ends ill? Perhaps in Rettenneſs ang 
Rags, or at leaſt in a peeviſh and deipir 
cable Diſcontent. However, Virtue will p. 182. 
make a Man happy bereafter in ſomè o- 
ther State, whatever his Lot may he 
here: For ltiefiately, al rann en 
happy he muß be. 
Lo ſay ſoiewhat in . Ges 
daa I; it be taken for natural & 

, this is Conſtitution and the Gi fr of 

Ga. not ally: Virtue in ub £@ 10 it 221 
rigbiiy is. But Furtituds eonſideſ das . * 
Vintue, conſiſts in b and 707. 
vouring to eyercame Dangers an "I 
poſitions, : when they cannot be ayoided 
without the Violation of Rear and Tusa 
If a Man ean prevent or eſcape any Peri 
or Trouble, without Guys; be ought.te 
do it. Rut where that cannot be ae 
he muſt exert himſelf aecording te . 
Abilities, whether great or Alle, and ber 
fer the Suceeſs to Prevideneese 
This is che true Vite of Hm , 
al ee eee "_ 
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E. * 


P. 185. 


Pury! 


reſides there, that by the Mediation of 


and honeſtly to act as Du (or our 
requires.) It has for it's Object 


not only bold Undertakings, but in ge- 


neral all the Evils of Liſe, which a Man 


muſt labour by Prudence to ward off, 
and where this cannot be done, to bear 
with Reſignation; Decency, and an hum- 
ble Expectation of an Adjuſtment of all 


Events in a future State The Belief of 
| which | is in che Sequel thewn to — no 


vain or — — 2 l 


„ Hen urn 19VY2W01t 09303 - . : 


NV. Teber one finds in himſelf a Conſci. 
onneſs 'of bis own” Exiſtence and Atts, 
(which is Life) with a Power ef appre- 
. bending, thinking, reaſoning," willing, be. 
ginning and ſtopping many Kinds and . 
8 * Motion in bis own Members, &c. 

Dal 4800 Ci. C47; e X98; "1 
Ax v. 7 bat which in Mailirgbe Subject or 
Suppoſitum of Self-conſciouſneſi, thinks and 


as the aforeſaid | Faculties (of the Soul) 


muſt be ſomething different from his Body or 
Carcaſs. He doth not find himſelf to 
think; fee; hear, Sc. all over in any 
Part of his Body; but the Seat of Co- 
itation and Reflexion he finds in his 
ead. It is plainly ſomething which 


the Nerves governs the Body, ſees 
. the Eyes, Sc. Again, as a 
Man peruſes and conſiders his own Body, 


doth it not * appear to be 
Ah ſomething 


Religion af Nature: delineated. wi# 
ſomething different from the —— 

And it is plain there are two different p. 186, 
Intereſts in Men, thoſe of Paſſion and 
Reaſon: Which being many Times di- 
rectly. oppoſite, muſt belong to different 
Subjects. And as we perceive-/omttbirig 
within us, which is (or ſhould be) the 
Governour of the Body, it muſt upon 
this Account be conchaded to be 1 5 

rent from it. e 2 | 


VII. T he Soba pad * mere 1 
Few if it is, then either all Matter muſt 
think, or the Difference muſt ariſe from 
the different Modification, Magnitude, 
Figure, or Motion of ſome Parcels of 
Matter in Reſpe ct of others, or a Fa- 
culty of — muſt be ſ/uperadded to 
ſome Syſtems of it, which is not n 
added to others. 
1. That Poſition, which makes all 
Matter to be cogitative, is contrary: to 
all the Apprehenſions and Knowledge 
we have of the Nature of it; nor can 
it be true, unleſs our Senſes and Facul- 
ties be contriv*d only to deceive us. 
2. The Faculties of thinking, Sc. p. 187. 
cannot ariſe from the Size, Figure, Tex- 
ture, or Motion of it: Becauſe Bodies 
by the Alteration of theſe only become 
greater or leſs, round or ſquare, or the 
like ; all which Ideas are quite different 
from that of thinking; there can be 20 
Relation 


116 


f ficativns and Affections of Matter afe 


P. 189. 


P. 191. 


not bf the Epe 


9 View of the 
Relation between them: Theſe Modi 


fo far from being Printiples or Cafes 
of thinking and ating, that chey are 
theniſelves bur £Zf2Fs, proceeding from 
the Action of ſome er Matter er 
Thing upon: ic, and are Proofs of it's 
Paſſivity, ; Deadriefs, and utter Theapa: 

of rvogirative. This is e- 
vident to ” Seat. Beſides, nee Mag- 


nitude, Figure, Motion, are but Acci- 


dnitts'of Matter, hot Matrer, and only 
the Subſtance is truly Matter; amd ſince 
the Suhan b of any one Part of Matter 
does not differ from that of another, if 
Martet can be by Nature cogirative; 
muſt be ſo. But this we have ſeen 
— OREN 

3. So chen in Conclufioh; if there is 
any 1 Thing as Mat te# that thin ls, &c. 

4 Larne of thinking mit be * peradded 

it; 


to certain Parts or Pargels which 
by the way; muſt infet the Exiſtence of 
ſome Being able to enfer this Faeulty. 


But che Troch is; Matter ſeems not to 
be capable of ſuch 


Improvement, ef 
made te think: Fer ſinee it is 


co of Matter, it cannot 
be made to be fo without making Matter 
anorber Nin of Bubſtance from what it 
is. It were to change Death into Life, 
2 of —_— * r 

that 


7 
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God may - fuperadd à Faculty of 
thinking, moving it's ſelf, c. to Mar- 
ter, if by this be meant that he 1 
make Matter to be the Suppoſitum of 
theſe F aculties (that Subſtance in which 

they inhere) is the ſame in Effect as to 

ſay, that God may ſuperadd a Facules 
of thinking to Incogitavity, of acting 
freely to Neceſſity, and fo on. What 
Senſe is there in this? And yet fe it 

muſt be, while Matter continues to de 
Matter. 

It is plain enough, that the Mind, P. 192. 
tho? it acts under great Limitations; 
doth however in many Inſtances govern 
the Body arbitrarily: And it is mon- 

ſtrous to fuppoſe this Govetnour to be 
be nothing bur ſome fit Diſcoſtion or 
Accident (faperadded) of the Matter 
which is governed. A Ship, it is true, 
would not be fit for Navigation; if it 
was not built and provided in a proper 
Manner: But then, when it has it's Pro- 
Form, and is become a Syſtem of 
Materials fitly difpos'd, it is not this 
Diſpoſition that governs it. It is the 
Man, that other Subſtance, who fits at 
the Helm, and they who manage the 
Sail and Tackle chat do this. So 9% 
Veſſels, without a proper Oeder en 
of Parts, would not be capable of being 
> ome are; but ſtill it is not the 
* Modification, or any other 
Accident 
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P. 193. 


uſing that Capac 


A Commpendions View of the | 


"Accident that can govern them. The 


Capacity of being governed or us'd can 
never be the Governour, applying and 
ity. No, there muſt 
be at the Helm ſomething diſtinct that 
commands the Body, and without which 


it would run adrift, or rather ſink. 


VIII. The Soul of Man 22 ts after the 
Diſſolution of. bis Body, or, is immortal. 
For being immaterial, it is indiſcernible, 
and therefore incapable of being diſ- 


- foly*d or demoliſh'd as Bodies are; ſuch 


a-Being can only periſh by Annihilation: 
That is, it will continue to ſubſiſt and 
live, if ſome other Being, able to do 
this, doth not by a particular Act anni- 
hilate it. And if there be any Reaſon 
to believe, that at the Death of every 
Man there is always ſuch a particular 
Annihilation, let him that knows it pro- 
duce it. Even if the Soul could be ma- 
terial, this Matter muſt be ſo perfetzly 
united in it's ſelf, ſo abſolutely one, 
(ſince all the F aculties and Acts of the 
Soul, or of the Mind, are all Faculties 
and Acts of che ſelfl. ame Thing) that 
the leaſt that can be allowed is, that it 
ſhould be truly ſolid, and not aZ7ally di- 
viſible; that 1s, ſuch as no natural Cauſe - 
can deſtroy. We may alſo conelude 
the Souls of Men to be immortal from 
on Neun, , God: The unequal Diſpen- 
[ations 


Religion of Nature delineated. 
ations of Happineſs or Miſery. here, 
ſhew that there will be a juſt, Retribution 
in a future State from a perfet? Being, 


who cannot but deal reaſonably. with all 
his Dependents. And if we conſider 
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* 
* 
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that Corruption, Vice, Iniquity, F olly, P. 207; 
at leaſt prevail here; can any one with P. 208. 


Reaſon imagine, chat Reaſon ſhould b 


given, tho? it were but to a few, = | 


to be run down and trampled upon, 
and then extinguiſpd? May we not ra- 
ther conclude, that there mult be /ome 
World, where Reaſon will have it's Turn, 


and prevail and triumph? Some King- 


dom of Reaſon to come? Laſtly, the 
general Conſent of Mankind i in an Ex- 
pectation of continuing to live in another 
State, beyond, the Grave, and the Kea- 
ſonableneſ; of that Expectation, is a far- 
ther. Argument that there will be /ach 


a State. A Man may thus reaſonably P. 209. 


meditate with himſelf: I am 4 Being 
certainly ſuperior to all other Creatures 
here, endu'd with reaſoning Faculties, 
and capable of an Expectation to live in 
another State. Muſt I then only ſerve to 
furniſh Duſt, to be mingled with the 
Aſhes of Herds and Plants, and with 
the Dirt under my Feet? This Argu- 
ment grows ſtronger in the Apprehen- 
fon oF ny who is conſcious. of Abili- 
ties and intellectual Improvements, which 
he 1 no ee here of PENG 
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p. 210. or uſing. It grows ſtronger ſtill upon 
the Mind of one, who reflecting upon 
the hard Treatment he has met with 
withont Cauſe from the World, cannot 
but make a ſilent, humble Appeal to that 
Being, who is his laſt and true Refuge, 
and who, he muſt believe, will not deſert 
him thus. And it is the ſtrongeſt of all 
to one, who beſides all this, ers 
in the Conduct of his Life to obſerve 
the Laws of Reaſon, (that is, of his Na- 
ture; and that is, f the Author of Na- 
ture, upon whom he depends) laments, 
and labours againſt his own Infirmities; 
implores the divine Mercy, prays. for 
ſome better State hereafter, acts and lives 
in the Hopes of one, and denies himſelf 
many Things upon that View: One, 
who, by the Exaltation of his Reaſon, 
and that, which is commonly the Et- 
fect of real and uſeful Philoſophy, the 
Practice of Virtue, is ſtill approaching 
towards a higher Manner of being, and 
doth already taſte ſomething ſpiritual 

| and above this World. If theſe Medi- 
1 rations and Reflections are well groun- 
ded, it muſt be reaſonable to think that 
God will fatisfy a reaſonable * E Pelba- 


tion. 
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7. 212. VIII. be Soul toben it n Pos 'this 


r 2795 Body, will paſs by ſome Law into 
| en ew. Seat or, State; agreeable to the 


Nature 


Religion Nature of delineated. 
Nature of it. Every Species of Being 
muſt belong to /ome Region — 
and there being different Kinds of A- 
bodes and Manners of fubſiſting in the 
Univerſe, and the Natures of Things 
being alſo different, each Species is ad- 
judg d to it's proper Place, by the Courſe 
of Nature and Conſtitution of Things, 
or rather by the Author of them. And 
ſo when the Soul is diſengag'd from the 
Body, it muſt be either freed from the 


Laws of Bodies, and fall under ſome o- 


ther, which will carry it to ſome proper 
Manſion or State, or at leaſt by the old 
ones be capable of mounting upwards, 

in Proportion to the Volatility of it's 
Vehicle (according to the Author's Hy- 
potheſis, that the Soul is cloath'd in a 
fine material Vehicle, or rather united to 
it, and as it were inſeparably mix'd with 
it, vid. p. 192, 193.) and of emerging 
out of theſe Regions into ſome Medium 
more ſuitable. Thus much as to the 


general State of Souls after Death. Bur | 


then, 


121 
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IX. In this new State, or Place of A. p. 213.” 


bode, there may be different Stations befit- 
ting the Differences of particular Souts a- 
mong themſelves, as they are more or leſs 
perfect in their Kind. We ſee even in- 
animate Bodies ſettle into ſome Order 


e themſelves, agrecable to their 
12 diffe- 
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1 Gravities, Figures, Impulſes, 22 
And ſo by the ſame univerſal Rule in Na- 
ture 2 that Differences in Things are 
attended with anſwerable Relations and 
Effects) Souls muſt alſo take their Situ- 
ation) in ſame Kind of Order, e 
to their Differences. 


X. 'The great en * human Si T1 
with Reſpett to Perfection and Imper feftion, 
lies in theix., different Degrees, and Habits 
.of Reaſonableneſs aud Unreaſonableneſs : 
That is, not only ; in Mens different Im- 
provements, or Neglects and Abuſe of 
their. rational Faculties, but alſo in the 
greater or leſs. Influence of theſe upon 
their Actions, and by Conſequence in 
their different 3 of Virtue and Vice. 
For a Man is accounted a reaſonable 
Man, when he reaſons rightly, and fol- 
low his Reaſon; in which Expreſſion 
Virtue muſt be included, (vid. p. 179. 
and elſewhere) bein nothing but the 
aki 5 Reaſon 2 Truth. 


| P. 214. Now. che Soul having wo F allies, 
| '' one, by which it underſtands, and judges, 
1 and reaſons; and azother, by which it 
wills, or determines. to act, according 
p 70 the Judgments and Concluſions made 
in the upper Part of it; the more per- 

felily it performs theſe Operations, che 

more perfect certainly it muſt be Ki . 

in 
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Kind; and che more imperfectly, the 

more imperfect. The Perfection there- 

fore .of human Souls, and the contrary, 

muſt be in Proportion to the foremen- 

tion'd Differences. 


* * 4 
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XI. "Accor din to theſe Differences big: 
it i5 reſonable to think that' the Souls of 
Men will find their Stations in the future 
World. This is but a Corollary from 
what goes before. Be ſure the more 
adyancd and pure any State is, the 
more properly will the Inhabirants be 
rank*d, and the juſter and more Hatural 
will the Subordination of it's Members 
be. Then certainly. thoſe Fields or p. 215. 
States, in which the virtuous and wiſe 
ſhall meer, muſt be different from thoſe 
in which the foo/; iſh and wicked ſhall herd 
rogether, 
XII. The Manku ons and C l fp the 
virtuous and reaſoning Part, muſt be pro- 
por tionably better than thoſe of the 'foolifh 
and vicious. This muſt be true; if the 
Conſtitution of Things depends upon 
2 reaſonable Cauſe; a as it has been ſhewn 
'* does. Hence it follows, that che 
Prattice of Reaſon (in it's juſt Extent) 
is the great Preparative for Death, ant 
the. Means ＋ advancing our” Happin eſs F 


P, 216. 


A Com , ompendious Vitw of the” 


"a In the Klee State Reſpect wil 
be had not only to Mens reaſoning and Vir- 
tues, or the contrary, but alſo to. their 
' Enjoyments and Sufferings here. Becauſe 

the inequalities of this World can by no 
Means be. redreſs'd, unleſs Men's 2 
joyments and Sulferings, taken, together 
with their Virtues and Vices, are. com- 
par'd and balanc'd. I fay, taken toge- 
ther; becauſe no Reaſon _ be aſſign d, 
Why a vicious Man ſhould be recom- 
Preh for the Miſchiefs he brings . upon 

mſelf by his Vices, as the natural Con- 


ſequences of them: Nor on the other 


Side, why any Deductions ſhould be 
made from the future Happineſs of a 
good Man upon the Score of thoſe inno- 
cent Enjoyments, which are the genuine 
Fruit of his Virtue, and ſound Reaſon- 
ing. Hence wicked Men will not only 
be leſs happy than the wiſe and virtu- 
ous, ut be really unbappy in that State 
to come. For — 5 all che Happineſs 
that anſwers. to thoſe, Degrees of Vir- 
tue, which they had, and thoſe Suffer- 
ings, which they underwent, above what 
was the natural Effect of their Wicked- 
neſs; I fay, when that is ſubtracted, 
what remains upon the Account will be 
ſomething below no Happineſs; Which 


muſt be ſome Quantity of ſeſitive Un- 


beppineſ or Miſery. : * 


Thus 
PI gp 


Thus there will be Rewards and Pu- 
niſoments hereafter; and Men will be hap- 
þy, or unhappy, according to their Be- 


"OR r, Enjoyments and Sufferings in 
this pxeſent Life. | But, ö 


XIV. If the Immortality of the Soul 
cannot be demonſtrated, yet it is certain 
the contrary cannot. To ſay, when a 
Houſe is ruinous and fallen, that it once 
had an Ixbabitant, and that he is eſcap'd 
out of it, and lives in ſome other Place, 
can involve no Contradiction or Abſur- 
dity. And, Kan, | 


XV. If the Immortality of the Soul 
ſhould be conſider” 4 only as a Probability, 
or even as a Chance poſſible, yet ſtill a 
virtuous Life is ta be preferr'd before it's 
cantrary. For if the Soul be mortal, it 
is but a little that a good Man 4%, by 
his Virtue, very rarely more than ſome 
Acts of Devotion, or Inſtances of Morti- 
fication, which too by Cuſtom grow ha- 
bitual and eaſy, oy it may be plea/ant 
by being (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) 
reaſonable; and the vicious Man galt 
only ſuch Enjoyments, as molt com- 
monly owe their Being to a vitiated 
Tafte, grow inſipid in Time, are g 


Ogg d 
with; ſome Frquble gr gther; and at 
beſt, after a ſhort Time end in nothing „ , .. 

q Mr . 17 23 einn * 2 X 7. 
@s If they had newer ö 15 But if che Sein 
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A Compendious View of the 
roves immortal, the virtuous Man, be- 
pon that his preſs'd Pleaſures, (if not ſq 
many) are 5 fincere and natural, 
gains the Happineſs of another State, 
which may be preſum'd to be immortal, 
becauſe his Soul is ſo, and to be truer and 


greater than any of theſe low Enjoyments 


here, becauſe that State is every way in 
Nature above this. And the wicked 
Man not only Joſs that Happinefs, which 
the virtuous Man gains as /uch, but ſinks 
beſides into Frith Peng of the Unhap- 
pines of that future State: Of which one 
may ſay in general, that it may be as 
much greater than the Unhappineſs or 
Sufferings of this World, as the Happi- 
neſs and Joys of that are above thoſe of 
this. 

Let this be added, that the reaſoning 
and virtuous Man has at leaſt this Ad- 
vantage over the fooliſh and profligate, 
that his Wiſdom and Virtue will find 
Means to alleviate his Preſſures and Diſ- 
advantages, with Comforts of which the 
other knows nothing ; particularly this, 
the Enjoyment of an humble, but well 
grounded Expectation of Felicity bereaf- 
ter, ſincere and durable. 


XVI. He therefore, who would act ac- 


cording to Truth, muſt, in the laſt place, 


not only confi der what be is, and bow cir- 
cumflaniated in this preſent State, and 
2 Provide 


Religion of Nature delineated. 
provide accordingly ; but farther, muſt 
conſider himſelf alſo as one whoſe Exiſtence 
proceeds on into another, and provide for 
that too. How this may be done, by 
this time may be fully apprehended. 

For a Concluſion of the whole; let our 
Converſation in this World, ſo far as we 
are concern'd and able, be ſuch as is a- 
greeable to the Truth and juſt Circum- 
ſtances of Things: That is, let us act ac- 
cording to Reaſon ; and that is, let us 
act according to the Law of our Nature. 
By honeſtly endeavouring to do this, we 
we ſhall expreſs our Duty to him, who 
is the Author of it, and of that Law; 
and at the ſame time proſecute our own 
proper Happineſs (the Happineſs of ra- 


tional Beings) we ſhall do what tends to 
make us eaſy here, and be qualifying 
our ſelves, and preparing for our Re- 
moval hence to our long Home: That 
great Revolution, which at the fartheſt, 
cannot be very far off, 


AN 
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Concerning the 


Chriſtian Reli igion. : 
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Ih TOE HUs, Sin, I have endea- 
r a Nr to obey your Com- 
e and, by giving You this 
8 — of the. 1 9 of 25 
ture delineated. 1 need A nothing 0 
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ve have not © from N a Malter, a 
juſ 
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An Appendix. 


juſt Pourtraiture alſo of revealed Reli- 


gion , to vindicate it's divine Authori- 
ty, and to do Juſtice to the great Prin- 
caples, of. it. It is maniteſt, that it is ab- 
Tlureiy. neceſſary WE. thould carry on 
our Enquities farther, if there be in Fact 
any revealed Rule of our Faith and Pra- 
ctice. For there cannot be a more 


x FAY 6 N. 
Ac þ 8 4 * 11 
— — ' 2 — _ 


* dont know indeell uhether the Author did 
not ſo deſign his Anſiver by this Book, to the firſt 
and ſecond Queſtions (at 8 beginning of it), as to 

ede the Nereſſity of his ſaying. an Thy, to 
ht by . en to le l 
25 only, there be any other that is 

revealed; (for the contrary is expreſsly his Doc- 
trine, p. 211.) but by enabling them to judge 
rightly for themſelves in all their ſubſequent En- 
urin. It 4s certain the Principles, of natural Re- 
gion are an excellent Rule, as far as they go, by 
Which to judge of other Religions. For the Religion 
of Nature being founded on the Nature of Things; 
expreſs it, from God, who, is the Author of 2 2 


- 


nd. containing Principles and Duties of eternal © 


ation, Imean. as long as the Naturs of Things con- 


eiue 70 be the ſame : Hence it follows, that what 
ever" Religion is truly revealed from. God, not only 


cannot 


— 


RE TT OT IE 


F wu 


w_ 1 f is cbs enable fo capers] a FEW 1. 
et Religion ſhould be given 10 Mit, 
- Becauſe wit rt fach a Guide, Mankind 
would be left under too great 'Unter- 
tainties in what concerns them moſt to 
know. It is true, the Religion o M- 
ture, as delineated in this Book, is ex- 
cellent and venerable, and may ſeem to 
ſome to ſuffice for the Duty and the 
Happineſs of Men. But from whence 
Vas even this great Writer enabled to 
enlarge his Views and Proſpects of it, 
and to give it ſo beautiful and large a 
. A but from . Aſſiſtances 
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* 2 contradittery to theſe Nie e but alſo 
muſt include them. And accordingly if there be any 
other Reaſon for the divine Authority of the Chri- 
.ftian ' Religion, this Rule will certainty, firengthen 
and confirm it, and lead us to comply with ſo, ex- 
cellent an Inftitution; as among all the various 
- Sefts into which it is divided (and tis the Nature bf 
- Men to be ſo divided) it will alſo enable us to-diſ- 
cern that the Church of England #s excellent in it's 
ſelf, and at leaſt equal to any. ather the beſt Churches 
upon Earth. 1 ſay, the Principles of natural Reli- 
gion will teach us to do this, eſpecially as they are 
explained and treated of in this Book." * Need I there- 
fore ſcruple to ſay, that this Book, tho there is not 
one Word diretily.. in it of either, is yet 4. noble Do- 
Fence of the Chriſtian Religion, "and of the, Church 
of England? But as this is probably what every 
one will not readily come into, it is allowable to 
-wiſh,” we had alſo an explicite Defence of: both 
New Jo great a Wriger, who had laid ſo' well the 
Karla for i 
as " mM 


2 


on. And the Experience of the World 


WY * Y 


he and others, who have writ on the 
fame Subject before him, have received 
from the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Inſtitu- 
: tions? Let any one judge, whether he 
could otherwiſe have writ as he has 


done, even ſuppoſing him acquainted 
with all the other Learning in the 
World. It mall be in vain to ſay, that 


what he has advanced, is founded on 


Principles of natural Reaſon. For great 


is the Difference between diſcovering 


Truth at tbe firſt, and being able to de- 


monſtrate it's Reaſonableneſs, when it 


has been already diſcovered. We may 
in many Inſtances be well qualify'd to 


do * one, when we are pretty much, 
if not altogether, incapable of the other. 


The ancient Heathen Philoſophers want- 
.ed neither Inclination, nor. Talents of 
Reaſon, for. theſe or the like Enquiries. 


And fince his Attainments and Reaſon- 


ing are ſo much ſuperior to theirs, is it 
not to be imputed to ſuch Advantages, 


which he was, but they were not, acquain- 
ted with? But even if it were owing to 


his ſuperior Genius, it is of little Ad- 


vantage to the Bulk. of Mankind, that 
not in every Age, or in every Countrey, 
but now and tben only, and as it were 
by Chance, ſome great Man ariſes to de- 


monſtrate the Truth, and fix the Do- 
ctrines and Duties of natural Religi- 


"hath 


>. 
* 


hath ſufficiently ſhewn, and undoubted- 
ly will always ſhew, how much Vice and 
Ignorance (Ignorance I mean in true 
Religion) are apt to prevail, where 


Men have nothing. elſe but their natural 


Reaſon for their Guide. Beſides; if but 
in one Caſe of Importance to us, we 
want ſome farther Guide, (as: this Au- 
thor was very ſenſible that we do, p. 211. 
and as ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt of 
the ancient Philoſphers alſo ſeem'd to 
be F) it is reaſonable to expect that 
God ſhould give it us; andcertainly it 
mult be reaſonable to think, to uſe our 
Author's Language, p. 210. that God 
will ſatisfy a reaſonable Expectation. 


1 —— 


* 


+ —— Sed ut homunculus unus è multis pro- 
babilia conjectura ſequens, Tull. Tuſt. ' queſt. 
Lib. i. 9. And again, Harum Sententiarum que 
vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit: que -verifimiili- 


ma, magna quzſtio eſt, 1bid, p. 11. And So- 


crates in his Speech to his Judges, utrum autem 
(ſc. vitam agere aut mori), dit immortales ſci- 
unt: hominem quidem ſcire arbitror neminem, 
Ibid. 41. And however Tully may ſpeat here as 
an Academic, or Socrates only to retain his Man- 
ner to the laſt, not to affirm any thing; and tho 
what with them was allow'd tobe but probable, was 
pretty much equal to the Certainty of others ; yet 
if wwe cenſider ſome at leaſt of their reaſoning. on the 
Immortality of the Soul, it will I think be natural 
to conclude, that they wanted ſome farther. Guide 
to give them greater Certainty of what they ſeem d 
ſo deſirous to believe. | : — — 
SITS DIE: 2 14 
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br II. I * pleard God Co to re- 
vrul bis Will to us by the Chriſtian Inſti- 
'#ntion, or, the Chriſtian Religion is true. 
The Miracles which were wrought in 
Confirmation of it, tbe Completion of the 
ancient Prophecies concerning it, the Ho- 
ueſty and Integrity of the Promulgers of it, 
the Peach Propagation of it in the World, 
tho co contrary to the corrupt Cuſtoms 
and Manners of . it, and nothwithanding 
all the Oppoſition it received from it, 
and laſtly, tbe Trutb and Excellency of 
thoſe Things, which it teaches Men to 
believe and practiſe, are each of them 
ſingly a good Argument, and all ef them 
togei ber an invincible Proof of it's divine 
utbority, For to reject a Religion 
with theſe Advantages, is to make the 
God of Truth to be a Deceiver (abſurd 
and deteſtable Blaſphemy !) or at the 
leaſt implies that he is unconcern'd for 
Mankind, tho“ they are his Offipring, 
were it only in permitting ſo many 
ris: to concur in Favour of an Im- 
ſture, which muſt needs prevail on e- 
very honeſt. and. impartial Mind to be- 
lieve i 5 
As to che Mirucles wrought | in Con- 
g Kirharlbn of Chriſtianity, it's utter E- 
nemies the Jes, I think, to this very 
Day confeſs them: And however they 
| 5 by them or any other be denied, Fre 


£ We 


An Appendix. 
we have moſt certain Reaſon to believe 
thoſe Miracles were indeed performed, 
from the Manner of their Performance 
either before Multitudes of People, or 
credible Witneſſes, and that even in num- 
berleſs Inſtances, in all which it was not 
poſſible for any human Contrivance 
conſtantly to deceive; and from the 
conſtant Tradition. of a Belief of them to 
this Day from the firſt Witneſſes them 


ſelyes, when, for ſome Ages at leaſt, Men 


could have no Inducement to believe 
them, but the Conviction of their Truth: 
And the Honeſty and Integrity of the Pro- 
mulgers of Chriſtianity, and Witneſſes 
of the Miracles of it, appear in all the 
Marks and Evidences that one Man can 
give of his Integrity to another, and in 
| a not only by their having no 

nducement to deceive, but ſealing their 
Teſtimony even with their Blood, that 
is, by dying for it. And in ſome 


Caſes at leaſt, they could not poſſibly 


be deceived themſelves, and particu- 
larly in our Saviour's Reſurrection 


from the dead; which, as it is one of 


the great fundamental Articles of that 
Religion which they taught, ſo it is 


an invincible Proof of it's divine Au- 


As to the Completion in the New Te- 
ſtament of Prophecies in the Old, let 
+4 . 1 5 4 4 54 : K 73 4. 25 ; — 2 
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any 
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any reaſonable and Tr 4 Nun dge, 
whether it is 2 5 that ſuch 55 * 
greement of to ancient Predic- 
1s of Uifers N en, in divers Apes, 
IF in ſo many — could be the 
Neſult of Ghatice: For I think it is not 
ended, that there was any human 
'ontrivance either in forging thoſe Pro- 
phecies, or thoſe Events that are ſo 
Correſpondent thereunto. But vain Men 
may think as they pleaſe; I may ven- 
ture to foretel, that notwithſtanding the 
Efforts of impious Men, this will always 
be eſteemed by the judicious and wiſe a 
and Beceflerit Proof of the Truth 
the Chriſtian Inſtitution. Let me here 
A add, that the Prophecies likewiſe 
of the New Teſtament are an Argument 


WM ies divine Authority to all * 


With theſe Advantages, in 
rence with it's own internal Excellency L 
of which fomewhar will be faid imme- 
Giately, it is, I confefs, the leſs to be 
wonder'd at, that the C briſtian Religion 
was To /þ eclity propagated in che World, 
notwithſtanding at! the Oppoſitian it 
received from the Malice, and Power, 
and Policy of it's Enemies, as no Won- 
der it had, and ſtill has. Enemies in a 
diſtem per'd World. But without Thoſe 
Advantages, how is it poſſible aha + 

ve 


* 


2 


ihe ee. 
Ye: prevail'd there 
Fare 75 Parter, $4 2 NM FM 
92 oppos'd, Rad e Ai 


Men; and when the firſt Preachers 
of it had no Advantages of human 
Learning, or worldly by Policy to per- 
ſuade or deceive, or Tigres of Arms to 
compel Men to become Converts tg 
the Chriſtian Faith, but on the contrary 
were e tho? innocent and de- 
fence! 2 even unto Death?” Hut they 
bad indeed Advantages that TEE: 
nitely of greater Importance, more . 

wer for them : They had the utmoſt 


efty and Int tegrity iy of Mind: 7 
had the Aﬀttance of the By Spit 1 
God to proſper their noble and mo 
beneficial Undertakings ; and they had 
the Power of working Miracles, in Con- 
firmation of that holy Religion of which 
they were the Preachers and Publiſhers. 
Such were the Means, by which both 
Jeus and Gentiles were converted” to 


the 4 


Work. | 
ONO we 28 now” —— hs 
Religion 0 ee awn in fo A 
tion by a .maſterly Hand, 15 ts 
_ roper , were it only upon that 
SO | here to remark, that the A 
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of Chriſtianity to thoſe of beſt and moſt | 
hs Reaſon *, is 4 noble Confirma- 
EE. tion 


n > © 1 2 / f n 2 
11 T ſuppoſe it "will . 2 but that the 
; Seriptures teach us. the Being, the Unity, the 
— and the Perfection of God, and that the 4 is 
to be worſhipped by us; that they reach us Juſtice 
and Charity rowards Men, and forbid all Humorci- 
fulntſs, Cruelty and Revenge; that they teach us to 
reſtrain all our unreaſonable Paſſions and Deſires; 
and laſtly; that t hey teach us 4 future State of Re: 
wards and Puniſhments. "Theſe are thi main. Do⸗ 
Firines and Duties of the Religion of Nature; and 
if it be made at all an Objection, that theſe Wri- 


ting moreover teach us other. Dottrines, and. emoin 


us other Duties, which are not deducible from our 
natural Reaſon, it will vaniſh, when we conſider, 
that, if they. are reveal d from God, it is rea fonable 
to expect that they ſhould” teach us ' ſome \ farther 
Truths, aud | enaft ; ſome: farther Laus than thoſe 
whizch)are diſcoverable only, by 4. the Light of Frog th 
As to = Do@&rines which are taug be in the holy: 
Seriptures, ſomewhat has been ſaid 72 * And F, 
ſhew the Rea ſonableneſ of 'the Duties enjoin, 
let as con ſider that the Precepts either of the Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian Religions, which are not of moral 


4 ˙· © 


Obligation, are either ſome poſitive Rites or. Inſti- 


tutions, or temporal Pretepts given for a _ particular 
Time or Purpoſe, or ſuch," ut though they are of 
continual Obligation, yer ſeem, or really do lay 
ſome Reſtraint on Men in ſome. Things allowable: by 
the Religion of e or oblige them to greater 
Heighths of Duty than this may re wire. As to the 
firſt,” ſuch as the Paſſbver, and other Rights among 
the Jeus, and Baptiſm and the . Supper a- 


mong Chriſtians, it is eaſy, to diſcern the Reaſon. of 


the Inſtitution of moſt. of them, at leaſt in the Con- 
dition and Circumſtances of the People to whom they 
pre * or the Nature of that Religion of which 

they 
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tion of it's Truth. For it, is utterly 
incredible in the Nature of Things, that 


they are Parts. And if perhaps we are not able at 
this Diſtance of Time to diſcover the Reaſon of ſome 
of the Jewiſh Rights, it were Ver verſeneſs to imagine 
there were no good Reaſon for their Inſtitution, 
when we can diſcern a Reaſon for the Inſtitution of 
of the reſt, and when moreover it is no Wonder we 
are often ſo unqualify'd io make a proper Judgment 
in Things of ſo remote Antiquity. For the ſecond, 
ſuch as the Command to the Iſraelites to ſpoil the 
_ Egyptians, or zo deſtroy the Canaanites in the Old 
Teſtament, and that of our Saviour in the New, 
to the young Man to ſell all that he had, and to 
follow him; to be convinc d that theſe are perfectly 
juſt, it will ſuffice to recollect that God is the ſu- 
preme Lord and Proprietor of all; and if earthly 
Princes have in many Caſes a juſt Power over the 
Lives and Fortunes of their People, how much more 
muſt that Power be in him, whoſe Servants and 
whoſe Creatures they and the whole World are? 
And for the laft, ſuch as the Precepts of loving our 
Enemies, not reſiſting Evil, or contending for 
ſmaller Matters of the Law, or the like; when 
theſe are rightly underſtood, they will appear to be 
highly excellent, and when duly prattis'd, will en- 
title us to a greater Reward; inaſmuch as they: ex- 
alt and improve our Virtue, by implanting in us not 
only a' perfect Innocency of Temper, but a beneficent 
Diſpoſition even to thoſe who injure us; while at the 
ſame Time in Matters of any Conſequence they by 
no Means debar us of any juſt or legal Defence ; nor 
in any Caſe do they require us to efteem our Ene- 
mies to be our Friends, or to confide in them as 
ſuch. And if any ſball ſuggeſt that the Obſervance 
f theſe Precepts, will the more expoſe us to Evils, 
let it ſuffice to obſerve, that tis impoſſible we can 
have a more deſireable Security from Euils, than 
that which ariſes from our Innocency and/Goodneſs 
and our Title to the Protection of God, 
K 3 Men 


fan only becauſe chey cahnot com- 


Men of h Advan 9 — of Hh „ Lern- 
225 not of ſpecillative Lives, thould of 
Ives find out the fineſt and no- 

eſt ules of Morality, and .. the 
moſt rational and fabhme Doctrines of 
GOP, of his Propi lente, of à future 
State af Rewards and Paniſbinents, when 
it is by Philoſapby and aſiduous Reaſoning, 
and a Life of Leiſure and Contemplation, 
that Men of Z-a71#4 firid out and de- 
monſtrare, in an) Degree of Perfection, 
Fae ruth and Reaſonableneſs of them. 
t will be in vain to ob} je& that there 


are Doctrines of Cabin) above our 


Som prehenſion, when it appears that 
ere are alſo ſuch, and mult be, in the 
Religion of Nature, vid. p. 69: & 93. 
MO 245 that there ire numberlefs 
184 15 es even in Nature it's ſelf. And 
yſteries of Chriſtianity, however 
i 7 — Reſpects above our poor finite 
Comprehenſi6n, yet in others ate agree. 
le fo the molt perfect Reaſon. And 
et it be 1 that one of the 
principal Cauſes of Error our Author 
D is Mens pretending de 
Things addy bee and The ny- 
ing. what there is the hi igheſt Reaſon to 


prebentl , P. 39 . ü 6s wie, 3 


4 7 beg "Rave to ſay* TOWTT7Y Here of the Dbckyin : 
* 22 —.— thor hu, re Hut the 
Hearn r of Ged's Exeter f is above dur Cöncep⸗ 


tions, 


| 


III. The Chriſtian Religion being true, 
it is 10 be believed and obeyd. For not to 
do this, is direct Rebellion againſt God, 
who is the Author of it. Beſides, as it 
expreſsly requires our Belief and Obe- 
| dience, we mult be therefore, if jt be 


_ True, 


3 


tions, and that his Eſſence or Nature is to us alto- 
ether incomprehenfible, p. 69, 93. He has alſe 
obſery'd, that as God is a pure, uncompounded Be- 
ing, his Attributes of Mercy, Juſtice, exc. cannot 
be as we conceive them, becauſe in him they are 
one, p. 116. What from hence I would obſerve, is, 
that there can be no Reaſon to reject the Dottrine of 
the Trinity, if it fairly appears, as ſurely it does 
appear to be taught us in the holy Scriptures. For 
if ut be above our Comprehenſion, ſo is the divine 
Nature or Eſſence; and if his Manner of being is 
to us altogether incomprehenſible (to uſe aur Author's 
Words, p. 93) ſhall we preſume to determine T 
that he cannot exiſt in three Perſons, but in one on- 
ly? I will be ſaid perhaps, that this —.— a Con- i 
0 | 


tradiftion : But our eſteeming it ſo, ariſes only from 
our forming the ſame Notion of the Word Perſon in 
the divine Nature, as when it is apply d to the hu- | 
man. T is not pretended that our Expreſſuons in = 
this Myſtery are by any Means adequate, or parti- | 
cularly that the Word Perfon is ſo. If it be there- 

fore aſk'd what Notion we have it in this Myſtery'; 

we can ſay, without the leaſt Diminution of the Truth 

of the Doctrine, that we are by no means able 

to explain, or even conceive it, any more than i 1 
_ a Diminwtion of God's Juſtice and Mercy, ec. when 

we own that we know not what thoſe Words mean 

in reſpet of him. And as we know not how three 
Perſons ſwbſift in the Unity of the Godhead, ſo" f 
haps we are equally unable to atrount How Attti- 
butesin themſelves, according to our Appreheniſion, 
TRY ; K 4 diſtinct, 5 
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true, obliged to believe and obey it | 
And this 1s alſo a manifeſt Conſequence 
from that which is the prevailin 

Thought in this Book. For, to uſe 
the Author's own Words, whatever 1s 
immediately reveaPd from God, muſt, 
as well as any thing elſe, be treated as 
being what it is; which cannot be, if it 
is not treated with the higheſt Regard, 
Believ'd and obey'd 2 es 211. Where- 
fare, 


IV. Thoſe 


— Cn—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Ainck, ſhould be eſſentially in one pure, uncom- 
pounded Being. And yet what Blaſphemy and 
Madneſs were it, fir any one for that Reaſon to de- 
ny, that God is merciful, juſt, wiſe, . exc. 1f 
therefore laſtly it be a/ſk'd, why we uſe the Word 
Perſon at all, when we own we have not, nor can 
have any adequate idea. in this Myſtery of what it 
means; the Anſwer is, becauſe it is the beſt that 
we know of ta expreſs that Manner of Exiſtence in 
which the ane God is repreſented to us in the holy 
Scriptures, that is, in ſuch a Manner as we would 
repreſent three diſtinct Perſons to one anoiher here on 
Earth. In like Manner as we ſay that Gad is juſt, 
merciful,” exc. though he cannot be ſo in that Senſe 
as Juſtice, Mercy, &c. are conceiv'd by us. And 
we muſt be contented to ſpeak but as well as we can 
in what is infinitely above s; and in our Notions 
and Expreſſions of our incomprehenſible, infinite Cre- 
ator, a great deal muſt be indulg d to the Inſirmi - 
ties and Imperfettion of our poor mortal Nature. 
I I chuſe to tranſcribe the whole of what our 
Author has ſaid. here relating to reveal d Religion, 
and I would have the Reader obſerve it well, Here, 
Joy * I begin to be very ſenſible how much 1 
want 
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IV. Thoſe who have the Opportunities of 
knowing the Chriſtian Religion, and of 
being convinc'd of ifs Truth, ought by no 
Means to truſt their Souls even with the 
beſt Morality exclufive of it. Becauſe this 
is the Method which the great Author 
of Nature and Morality has appointed 
for our Duty and our Happineſs. And 
it's well we have ſuch an Inſtitution to 
truſt to, wherein God himſelf is pleaſed 
to teach us what Notions we ought to 
have of him, and what it is he requires 
of us: An Inſtitution, by which we are 


aſſur d that we poor ſinful Creatures 


have a divine Perſon, who 1s at the ſame 
Time alſo of our own Nature, to recon- 
cile us to God, in whom we may ſafely 


— 1 


1 — 


want a Guide. But as the Religion of Nature 7s 
my Theme, I muſt at preſent content my ſelf with 
that Light which Nature affords; my Buſmeſs be- 
ing, as it ſeems, only to ſhew what a Heathen Phi- 
loſopher, without any other Help, and almoſt au re- 
d idanrœ, may be ſuppoſed to think. I hope that 
neither the doing of this, nor any thing elſe contain'd 
in this Delineation, can be the leaſt Prejudice to a- 
ny other true Religion. Whatever is immediately 
reveal'd from God, muſt, as well as any thing 
elſe, be rreated as being what it is: Which cannot 
be, if it is not treated with the higheſt Regard, be- 
lieved and obey'd. That therefore, which has 
been ſo much inſiſted on by me, and is as it were 
the Burthen of my Song, is ſo far from undermining 
true reveal'd Religion, that it rather paves the May 
for it's Reception, Thus I take this Opportunity to 


remark to you once for all. p. 211. | : 


truſt, 


7 
by ar Ee is, U 
A 


4 
1 
| 
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truſt, if with **. Minds we repent of 
what we have done amiſs, and honeſtly 
endeavour to obey him. Let any well- 
diſpoſed Man ſay, whether he has not Rea- 
fon to with he had ſome ſuch Inſtitution 
to truſt to. The Sinner, who is con- 
ſcious of his Gui/t, and dreads the Con- 
ſequences of it, may certainly be glad, 
that hither he can, and is even invited 
to flee for Refuge. And we have the 
r Inducement to obey this divine 
— ation, becaule it is the Practice of 
Trathand Rraſon (that is, the Practice of 
fach Things as are fit for us in our Con- 
dition and Circumſtances to do) and 


the Way to Happineſs, chat it requires 
of us. For, 


1 And laſtly, The Practice of Reaſon 
and Truth, the Way to Happineſs, and the 
Practice of Chriſtianity, where it is taught 
and known, incur the one into the other + 
For to believe and obey a Religion re- 
veal d from God, muſt of Neceſſity be 
an Obedience to Truth and Reaſon, and 
an infallible Way to our utmoſt Felicity. 
For no Religion can come from him, 
but what is true in it's ſelf, reaſonable 
and proper for us, and conducive to 

x * 22 accordingly the 


| Jed tfakth anto-thim, 4am che Way, and 
: the Truth, and the Lite, Joh..xiv.16. 
h Chriſtian 


Chriftian Religion, upon the ſtricteſt Ex- 
aminatioh will appear to be ſo: This 
Book is a Teſtimony of it's Excellency, 
fo far as it compretiends the Religion 
Nature; and thoſe who know it we 
cannot but difeern that it is no leſs, 
bur rather mueh more venerable and 
excellent, where it goes beyond it. 80 
that the Cbriſian Religion is not a Din. 
nution, but an /[mproviment of our Rea- 
fon z nor does it deſtroy, but heighten 
the Religion of Nature. And whoever 
has gone /o far, as this excellent Book 
can teach him, is fo far in a proper Dil: 
poſition for it's Reception &. 


* 


Wherefore 
e r JE 2 "GB; a 3 R * — 2 


jo of Chriftianity, muſt alſo prejudice them *. 
gainſt the Religion of Nature, at leaſt if it whe 
fettled and eſtabliſh'd, norwithflanding the Preten- 
ces of ſome for it, to cover the Hideoulnels-of nh. 
Infidelity. Thus, if I miſtake not '( for I hate nit 
the Book by me at prefent) the Author of the Rights 
of the Chriſtian Church, ſeemingly dllows, if not 
contends, that thoſe who deny the Being of God, ora 
Providence, ought not, or have no Night, to be tole- 
rated in Society, Tet I have Reaſon to believe ihm 
Author to be a Spinoſiſt, that is, u yroſs Atheiſs. 
For which I appeal to the Sentiments f thoſe h 
know him well. By this, unleſs my Opinion of nin 
is wrong, we may judge of that Set of Men: Hows 
ever, as to what I ſaid firſt, I take the Oauſes f in 
' fidelity to be either one or more of theſe four, vin 4 


I believe the fame Cauſes that prejudice MM 


Wy 


vain Fondneſs for ſingular Opinions, un Unweilling- 
neſs to comply with the Morality of the Gaſpel, em. 
fort d upon them by ſo ſevere Denunciations, the 

| | Super- 


_ 


«+ 


Wherefore in my. Opinion, great E- 
ſteem of this Book, and great Reſpect 
for it's Author, is due from thoſe who 
have Value not only for the Religion of 
Nature, but alſo for the Chriſtian Inſti- 
tution. And ſince ſome ſeem not to have 
too favourable Notions of the Deſign 
of this Book, it will not be improper to 
fay ſomewhat here in Defence of the 
Author, were it only in Juſtice, as I 
conceive 


246 
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Superſtition, Hypocriſy or Knavery of ſome of it's 
Votaries, and laſily, the Pride of Men in not ſub- 
mitting to believe what they cannot comprehend. As 
for the firſt, there would be the ſame Occaſion for 
the Vanity of Men to ſhew it's ſelf, if the Religion 
of Nature were the common Religion ; and certainly 
zf that only were in the World, the Errors, and 
Vices, and monſtrous Superſtitions, and Falſhood 
of Men, which in all Ages they are too apt to cover 
under the Notion of Religion, would not be leſs 
than what is. now in the World. We may appeal 
for this to the Times of Heatheniſm, even not excep- 
ting thoſe Times when Learning among them flou- 
riſh'd. And as to the Unwillingneſs of Men to 
comply with the Rules of the Goſpel, and the Seve- 
rity of it's Denunciations, it is plain that Vice is 
condemn'd by natural, as well as reveal'd Religion; 
and we find that future Puniſhments as well as 
Rewards is a Doctrine of the one, as it is of the o- 
ther. And what Madneſs is it for Men by a vi- 
cious or wicked Lifz to run the Hazard of thoſe 
P aniſhments, unleſs the vain Notions of Men could 
be ſuppoſed: to alter the Nature of Things, or diſan- 
null che Declarations of God himſelf? Wicked and 
profane Men ſhould therefore conſider, that if there 


are 


n 
"I 
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conceive it is but Juſtice, to his Memo- 
ry. It is true, he has ſaid nothing ex- 
-preſsly of the Chriſtian Religion; but as he 
expreſsly ſays, that the Religion of Na- 
ture is his Theme, ſo what he ſays there 
implies that there is ſome farther Light 
than that which Nature affords, and par- 
ticularly expreſſes his Hope that no- 
thing he has done in this Delineation can 
be the leaſt Prejudice to any othier true 
Religion: Nay, that what he has done, 
1s ſo far from undermining true reveal d 
Religion, that it rather paves the Way 
for it's Reception, p. 211. Would a- 
ny one fay theſe Things, if he believed 
there were no reveaPd Religion at all, 


£; IN 
. 


N ———— 
are Puniſhments appointed for ſuch Men in a futurt 
Stute, their petverſe Diſbelief ef them is no Ways 
likely to prevent them. And if they are reſolu d 
ro go en in their own Ways, they, ought to be very 
ſure that no future Euils will enſue. As to thoſe 
Puniſhments, we may ſay in general, of what Na- 
ture ſoever they are, that they will be ſuch 5 
as Men will deſerue, and as are fit for an infiniteb 

wiſe and reaſonable Being to inflitt upon them. 
Aud whatever they are, the Influence. they ought to 
have upon us is, that we take the proper Method to 
eſcape them; and we may certainly eſrape them 
by the Practice of Reaſon and Truth (which to us 
includes the Prattice of Chriſtianity); or by our ſin- 
cere and true Repentance and Return when we 
have gone aſtray. As to the laſt Cauſe I mention d 
of Infidelity, ' viz. the Pride of Men in not ſubmit- 
ting to believe what they cannot comprehend, I refer 
the Reader to what I have ſaid above, p. 72, T3< | 

3 umeſs 


4 : 3 
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' in Maſets Hiſtory, p. 68. Notes, (whic 


unleſs he r.. an Imputation 


ſurely injurious to this Author, who 
not 90 ſo much contends for Truth, 


but whom we have all the Reaſon to 


believe from this Bogk, to be no- leſs 
a ſincere and excellently virtuous, than 
a Man. And when the —.— 
has moreover. conſider d his fre 
Quotations of the Fathers, and 
times too of the Scriptures, not as an 
Enemy would quote them (unleſs per- 
baps we except his Uſage, in a certain 
Phe, of Tertullian, who certainly there 
deſerved to be uſed with ſome Severity; 
and fer whom, as having fallen into 
Montaniſin, we have the leſs Reaſon to be 
concern*d): If he conſiders his ſpeaking 


8 * 


of the Name by which God calls him/el 


were too favourable, not to ſay an un- 
true, Way of ſpeaking, if he believ'd 
12 God never ſpake at all to Moſes -) 

His ſpeaking of inviſible and — K 
N as Maziſters (in the Language of 

are) of God's Providence; 
wn that there may be of theſe many 


Orders, riſing in Dignity of Nature and 


Amplitude of Power, p. 105, 108. a- 
greeably to the Doctrine of reveal d Re- 
. "His Uſe of the Words 7 rials, 

3 Martifications, Selfe denial, 


12, 918 ws Forgiveneſs, p. 121, 173, 
210. 


more 2 * 
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of a Chriſtian Divine, than a Heathen 
Philoſopher : His derermining for pre- 
conceiv d Forms of Prayer, p. 124. a Dil- 
3 I think among Chriſtians only, and 

is condemning cuſtomary Swearing, no 
where that I know of prohibited in any 
Heatben Religion, or by any Heathen Phi- 
loſopher, p. 126. Notes. His Mention of 
the Chriſtian Church, and her Martyrolo- 
gies, p. 202. and his calling this ſome- 
where a diſtemper d World, agreeably to 
our 13 of the Corruption of hu- 
man Nature conſequent upon the Fall 
of Man: His baniſhing of Oftentation, 
and Teedleſs Repetitions from our Pray- 
ers, p. 122, 124. according to our Sa- 
viour's Doctrine: The Manner in which 
he has mention'd the Form of Solem- 
nization of Matrimony among us, p. 
157. Notes: And laſtly, his ſeeming to 
include himfelf in the Number of Chri- 
ſtian Divines, where he is mentioning 
the two Tables of the Law, p. 164. 
Notes: I ay, "when the Reader bas 
conſider d theſe Things, I think he may 
be truſted what Opinion to form of the 
Author's Sentiments in Relation to 
Chriſtianity. I do not pretend to have 
enumerated every Thing that might be 
proper on this Occaſion to be referr'd 
to, Somewhat more of this Kind might 
be added, if it were neceffary; but the 
whole are but ſuch Things as I could 

on recol- 
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recollect, or obſerve by a very curſory 


Review. However, I am not willing 
to omit. taking Notice of the Author's 


Manner of treating ſuch as the profeſ- 


ſed Enemies of Chriſlianity are, which 
is certainly not with that Favourable- 
neſs as might have been expected from 


one, who was in any reſpect of their 


Number. So very much, ſays he in 
in one Place, are thoſe Gentlemen mi- 
ſtaken, who by following Nature, mean 
only complying with their bodily, Incli- 
nations, Sc. p. 13. And in another, 
thus Men, ſays he, affecting to appear 
Free- thinkers, ſhew themſelves £0 44 
but half Free- thinkers, or leſi, 

And again, ſpeaking of the Sytem . 
Spingſa, as apparently falſe and full of 
Impieties and Contradictions, he. juſt- 
ly wonders, that ſuch groſs Atheiſm 
as this ſhould ever be . P. 
76. Notes. Elſewhere he tells us, he 


cannot without a Degree of Indignation * 


find. a; fort of Writers pleaſing them- 
ſelves: with having, diſcover'd ſome un- 
civiliz d Nations, which have little or 
no Knowledge of the Deity, Sc. and 
then applying their Obſervations to the 
Service of Atheiſm; as if Ignorance 
could prove any Thing, or alter it's 
Nature by being general, p. 58. Notes. 
Nor laſtly, is he any ways favourable 
to Epicurus « or his Followers, *ho in 
; ome 
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ſome Reſpects ſurely are the favourite 
Se& of our modern Infidels. He ſays; 
that “in Fact the Generality of Epi- 
% curuss Herd have ſunk into groſs 
< Voluptuouſneſs, notwithſtanding all 
* his Talk of Tem perance, Virtue, 
Tran uillity of lind“, Sc. p.24. And 
in the 5 "62 he ſays, that © their 
<6 Pleaſures have not continued to be 
% always like thoſe in the little Gardens 
“ of Gargetius. Nor indeed that they 
„do ſeem ſo very virtuous even 
there, Sc.. And in p. 54. he ſays, ' 
« to think the Sun is not bigger than 
it appears to the Eye to be”, 

(which was Epicuruss Opinion and his 
Followers ; ** Tantulus ille — Sol, Lucr. 
Poor Creature”! as he ſays in the 
Notes) C ſeems to be the laſt Degree 
of Stupidity. He muſt be a Brute, 
* ſo far Foal being a Philoſopher, who 
<< does not know, c. I don't know how 
the Author of the Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking can forgive him, for uſing ſo 
ſcurvilyone of his favourite Free-thinkers 


among the Ancients. 
er all, whatever becomes of the 


inion of any one Man, or Number 
of Men, the Foundation of God ſtandetb 
Pg He cannot be a Liar, and we know © 
it is he that ſpeaks to us by the Chri- 
ſtian Inſtitution. Wherefore let us re- 


| oice in ſo reat a Blefſi and Privilege, 
Jo n 13 which 


* 
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Which he hath vouchſafed to us. Let 
us comply with this divine Inſtitution, 
with that Chearfulneſ and ready Obedience 
which it's Authority and it's Excellency 
demand. When we have done amiſs, 
let us turn to God, and truſt in bis Mercy. 
By honeſtly endeavouring to do theſe 
Th hings, we ſhall expreſs our Duty to him, 
who is the Author of that holyInſtitution, 
and of our Being; and at the fame 
Time make the only true Proviſion for 
the juſt Peace and Tranquillity of our 
mortal Lives here, and for our obtain- 
ing a happy Ininortality hereafter. 57 8 


And now, Sir, your Trouble ! is al 
moſt over: Part of it you have brou 
upon your ſelf, as being what you 
red from me; and for this e — x 
me leave it with you, as an humble Mo- 
nument of one that meant well. I ſeem 
to my ſelf to have now ſome Right to 
ſpeak in our Author's Language. I will” 
therefore make no Apology for doing, 
ſo. However, I aſſure you, your goo 
Opinion of what L have done, will 
be very agreeable to me: But whatever 
you thall think of it, you will pleaſe to 
receive it kindly, as a ſincere Teſtimony” 
of that Reſpect and F. e with.” 
wn Jam, | | « 
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IR © Wallaſow's ET on a 
was not come to my Hands, till 
av I badwrit this Appendix, It is in 
Opinion a Curious Book: 1. ſpeak not | 
of it's Poetry,” and therefore I hope the 
Poets will not condemn me for this Judg- 
ment. However, the Reader need only 
look into a few Paſſa ges of that Book; to 
be convinc'd of the 5 Sentiments 
in relation to reveal'd Religion. I with 
that the making any Defence for him at 
all in this ReſpeR, may not be an 
to his Memory. My Apology for it — 
that to ſome there ſeems to bę ſome 
Neceſſity fur it. To theſe Men I take 
Leave to obſerve, that we can never do 
Chriſtianity Service, by charging, great 
Men wrongfully with any Opinions, or 
Deſigns that are injurious to it. The 
Enemies of our Faith will be glad to 
have ſuch Men thought to be of their 
Side, and will not fail to make their 
Advantages of it. Truth, by whomſo- 
ever, or for what End ſoever advanc . 
can be no Prejudice to that which is of 
divine Original, and proceeds from the 
Fountain of Truth and Reaſon. And if 
2 great Man happens in ſome Things 


o be miſtaken, let him not be treated 
2 as 


as an R for it, „ clpceial when 
there is no Appearance of any ill I 
And none ſurely ought to be ſuſpedted 
of ill Deſigns, without at leaſt ſome ve- 
ry robable Appearance of them. And 
in ſmaller Opinions let us never ſhew a 
greater Zeal, — thoſe Opinions deſerve. 
zy ſuch a Temper, in my Judgment, 
we ſhall not only do that which is rea- 
ſonable and proper in it's ſelf, and a- 


greeable to t Dine of C briſtiauity, but 


alſo beſt confule "the Intereſt of this our 
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Age 35. I. 22. r. retain. p. 59. 1.23; f. And 

that there is. and l. 30. r. Flood. p. 80. I. 7. 

r. Mind freed. p. 118. 1.10. r. indiſcerplble. p. 

126. I. 2. I. preſent Pleaſures, p. 1 39. 1.5. f. Nies. 

and 1.24. r. at the Law. p. 147. I. ult. T. 5. 140. 
p. 150. 1.16. r. Half-chinkers, 
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SEC 7. J. 0 Moral Good il E- 
74. whe 3 r Page 1 


Cts * good or evil wy" te thoſe of 
4 an intelligent and free Agent. 
2. Thoſe Propoſitions. are true, which usa. Things 


as they are. $43; id. 
3. Truth may be denied. l Deeds, as well. as by 
Words. Nur 21.56% 36.44 7 ibid. 


4. No Act of an inrelligens or oe Agent, that in 
tarſeres with Truth, can be right. 


5+ Omiſſions . alſo 2 to Truth, — be 


* Wrong. 

6: N Oran to Janz rightly what” any Thing l, 
mu be conſider d in all thoſe it's Circumſtances, 
_ which may be contradicted by Practice. 8 

7. The forbearing f .a wrong Aft muſt be right ; 
” brewiſe, — the Omiſſion of any thing is wrong, 
the dong of it muſt be right. - "$54, 0d? 

8. Moral Good and Evil are co-incident with. right 

aud wrong, ibid. 

9. At 
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9, All Alt. therefore and Omiſſions contrary to Truth 
are morally evil in ſome Degree or other. The 
1 5 ſuch Acts, — the atting in Oppoſition.” 
ſuch Omiſſions art morally good. And when | 
"1 Thing may be either done, or not, __ | 
a | bee tbe, aui CA T . #hat DEP LE in- 
23s differ m. 


r . ore, 922 is „ „The great 5 


> > a 


27757 
11. 2 Conformity to __ 8 13 
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SECT. II. Of Happineſs. P. 19 


I. i. Pleaſure is a ee of ſomething agree- 
able, Pain of the contrary. --x thick - 
2, Pleaſures and Pains are ee to the Per- 
ceptions and Senſe of . PRE affected with 
them. Hence, © ibid. 
3. Princes, Lawgivers, Judges Juries and Maſters 
- ought to be very judicious and wary; and 20 
4. In general, all ought N and ten- 


der, where any another is concern l. 21 
5. Pain is à real Evil, and to be ee 
- ſure a real Good, and deſireable. en 


6. As Pleaſure may be compared with Pain, &C. ſo 
a when Pleaſures and Pains are equal, they mutu- 
ally deſtroy each other : When the one erceeds, the 
Exceſs gives the true ni of Pleaſure or 
Pain. Hence 2, 27 
J. Some Pleaſures, compared with what artends or 
© follows them, may even degenerate"to Pam ; 
and 5 Pains may be annumerated FR N 


8. Any Being may be ſaid 1 be ſo for happy, - 
"his Pleaſures are true. ibid. 


9. Thoſe 


A 4 F 
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9. wihoſe Pleaſures are true, againſt whieh there lies 


nb Reaſon, _ 3 
| 10- © The Way to 2 and the practice of Truth 
incur the one to t other. | ibid, 


AGAGHEGELELALEAEDS 


1 Sc r. III Of Reaſon, and the Ways of 
diſcovering Truth. 3 


Is Reaſon is 4 Faculty of making juſt. Inferences 
from any thing knows or given. Fa 745: uS 
2. There is ſuch a thing as right Weer. ibid. 
. To aft according ta right Reaſon, and Aer ün 
te Truth, are im eſftoel the ſame thing. 30 
4 To = govern'd by Reaſon is the general Lum im- 
Pos 4 on rational Beings. Hence, 31 
5 Since the Praftice of Reaſon, and that of Truth 
are in effect the ſame thing, the Truth of what 
was ſaid Set. I. Prop. IV. hereby further ap- 
pears with reſpect to a rational Being; &c. ibid. 
6. The Reports of Senſe, tho not of equal Authority 
'  awith the clear Determinations of Nea ſon, when 
- they happen to differ, — — rvng 
when there is no Reaſon again it. 


7. When Certainty is not re Ren we are to Allo | 
" probability. | 4 3 5 


c * > YEE . SY ERSSIZINES 
s 4 * eee RN & No 2 | 0 
. = ; "4 95 , *. 5 : * : "4 * Þ 


SgcGr,,1V...0f the Obligations of imper- 
elt Beings with 4 to their Power 
of acting. 


2 * * 


1 The Ob; rations of moral 25 ents. muſt be Proper- | 
 Menable to their Powers a 1 39 
2. To 


"Ns e He BR. 
bc A Reaſon and Truth. _ ibid. 


r r. V. "Truths r to the Deity. 
Of his Exiſtence, &c. 40 


I. When there is a Series of Cauſes and Effects, there 
. muſt be a Cauſe prior to the reſt, uncauſed. ibid. 
| 2+ Such a Cauſe or Being muſt bs ſelf-exiſlene. 43 
3. There muſt be ſuch a Being. 

4 Such Bring muſt be r, e but in 
5. 7 Manner of Exiſtence i is above all our » Cones 

tions. 

6. He N in a Manner chat i is el 
7. There can be but one ſuch Being. 

8. All other Beings depend upon lim. 4 
9. He is therefore the Author of Nature. © ibid. 
IO. He is that Being who we wean . * Ward 


God. * * 48 
11. God cannot be en - ibid. 
12. Neither infinite Space, nor inte Duration &c. 

can be God, 49 
13. There could be no ſuch thing as either Matter or 

Motion without him. ibid. 
14. The Frame. aud Conftitution- of the World, c. 

pow an Almighty Deſigner, as invite "—_ 
and Power, - 
* e be, frw the Exifonce of Jos f 

Being, from whom they are derrved. 

16. Gal is free from all Defacto. 5 
17. We may conſider God, as operating in the Pro- 
and Government of the —_— and may 
dra r Works. * 9 

1 s \ 
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18. n does _ 

* it B his Providence. . 48 63 

19. To behave our ſelves aright towards G04, ane 
e obſerve theſe and li. Particulars. 


1. ute un reproſent higs. by ang ick. whe 
** - .EVET, 


Aa. ene * 
dl moſt reverens Terms, aud moſt * Man- 
2 ner we are ibid. 
en, bound to u bin in the det Ma 
nder we can. 


3 77 
244; Ane Beings bowls conſider i in carneft avhat 
14 4 mighty Being be is, who has laid them under 


an Obligation of being govern'd by their Rea- 
ſon, and whoſe Laws the — — _ Rea- 


ln may be ſaid i %% 82 


eee, . AE 


- 
— 
oo 


A VI 7 . reliefting Mankind: in 
5 antecedent 40 all buman Lu. $4: 5 


fades mr is wy diflinguiſh'd roms all 1 4 
renders him and them capable of n Proper- 


_- lovin" Thinks: Neat n een ibid. 
2. There are ſome Things, in which every individual 


"Man has ſuch a natural Property, that he wy of 


n Mankind can call them his + +: ibid. 
3-Wharever"is inconfiftent with the general Good. of 
 *Mankint1s wrongs intolerable. 8 


4 Whatever is either reaſonable or bereft 3 i one, 


"would. br-ſo in another; we Fo each —_—y | 


. the Caſe was inverted. 


5. 4 Sture of Nature luer er. equal in reſet; of. 


Dominion. 86 


e e ende rhe: Rights - 


bg road te ata note oh" 
© :\ 7 ld 
1252 7. Yet 
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% Yet every Man has a right to Self-defence. 


; The firſt Poſſeſſion fs thing; gives the Por : | 
. — to t. 


9. A. Title to many thing may eee 
Compact or Donation. ibi 
IO. There is ſuch a thing as Property, Founded: in 
Nature and Truth. ibid. 
11. To ufurp the Property of another Man is Injuſ- 

tice. To render and permit yay weng 
what is his, is Juſtice. | 89 
12. AN. Injuſtice is evil. un 24 Thanh e 3 ie 
13. So are Unmercifulneſs . eee 90, 9 
14. rom what is gone before. may be dedue'd the 


ny” of AO * Sec. e 


Sker. VII. 7 rut hs reſpecting e 


Societies of Men, or . 94 


= 14a i5 4 i ſocial: Creature. N Aba ; 


2. The end of a Society is the common Good of ib 
People aſſociated. ibid. 


3.4 — ſuppoſes Joie: Rules or Laws f Cen: ; 


men. 


95 
4 1 Laws muſt be not inconf eps et natu- 


ral Juſtice. 477 ibid. 8 


5. A Society limited * L ſuppoſes 4 Govern: 
ment of ſome Form or other. ibid. 
6. A Man may part with ſome ef his natural 


© Roghts, to gain the . of a regular 80 


| ciety. : 9 
7. A ey dane e of a Sociery, either 
by an explicite or implicite Conſent. ibid. 


8. Every Member of 4 Society, ought to obſerve the - 
Laws of it. 


97 
9. In things left undetermin d by the Laws, be . 


tains his agtural . - ibid. 


10. . is lawful, = 98 
ö CT, 


* 


szer. VIII. T 3 contttning Families 
43 d Relations, 99 


4 Ie End Fan i the Propagation of Man- 
BY. Sec.. x5 % in. 


n+ Marrigges are made by ſows fuss cc 
cc 


3. — without of oo ef true . - 


ir Children, &c. 101 
5. There — be an Kg es lodg d by Nature in 
Parents over their Children. . 
6. Much Reſpeft and Piety is due from Children c. 
their Parents: /.:. * 103 
7. The natural Affection * Parents, and Chil- 
Aren, and other Relations, ought 0 be n 
een n e eee e * 


BFF 
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Ster. IX. Truths belonging 0 0 private 


* Wok and e ( * 4 only bim- 
A OW "105 


2 Man is not al, 4 rational Animal, but endued 


uu Liber 7 Gf | 
2. He ought t gfore according : to bis Þ Nature o do 
uch Things as theſe. | 


: Ma: Subjeft _ Paſſion ons ; to Reaſon.. » i a 106 | 
2. Not bring upon himſelf Want, &c; but en- 
#2 endeavour 


— — — 
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endeavour to prevent them. 107 

3. Many times hearken to * bodily Inclina- 

tions. ibid. 

: 4. Uſe whas Means bs caw-t6 2 

fects, &c. 108 

5. Examine his Conduct, and repent of I = 
has done amiſs. 

6. Labour to_improve his. rational. Banki by 

ſuch Means, as are conſiſtent with his Condi- 


tion. 110 
7. Attend ts Tuftruftion, And at Advice, eſpe- 
erally in Matters of Conſequence. - ibid. 
Taſtly, Labour to clear his Mind of | Prejudi- 
ces. | ibid. 
3. Every Aan is oblig'a ; to live bull and vir- 
tuouſly, _ 111 
4. Every one is conſcious of his own Life, and Power 
of thinking, &c. | 114 
5, That which thinks (or the Soul) muſt be ſame- 
thing different from the Body. ibid. 
6 The Soul canes be were Matter. «44-5, 36> BY 
7. It is immortal. _ 


8. When it parts from the Body, it will paſs in- 
to ſome new State, agreeable to it's Nature. 120 
9. In this neu State, there may be different Sta- 
tions, according as particular Saus af mots or 
_ tfs perfect in t ew kind, NTT - 
10. They are more or leſs perfect, according to their 
different Degrees and Habits of Reaſonableneſs: and 
Urreaſonableneſs. 122 
II. According to theſe Differences we may reaſona- 
bly think the Souls of Men will find their Sta- 
tions in another World. +, 
12. The Conditions of the virtuous and reaſoning 
Part, muſt be proportionably better than thoſe of 


the vitious and fooliſh. ibid. 
13. If the Immortality of the Soul cannot be de- 
monſtrated, yet the contrary cannot. 125 


14. Fit be only POS) that the Soul i 15 immortal, 
| or 


5 


or even 4s 4 Chance poſſible, yet ſtill a virtuous 
Life is preferable to it's contrary. ibid. 
15. He therefore that would aft according to Truth, 
. © bere, but hereafter. „ 
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t. Tr is #eaſonable to expeft there ſhould be ſome 

reveal d Religion. © 3 131 
2. It has pleas d God accordingly to reveal his Will 
to n by the Chriſtian Inflitution. © 134 


3. The Chriſtian Religion being ſo reveal'd, it is to 


ze behev'd and obe d. Wherefore, 141 
4: Thoſe to whom it is propos d, ought by no means 
ie truſt their Souls even. with the beft Morality 
5. Ihe Practice of Reaſon | and Truth, the Way to 

Happineſs; and the Practice of Chriſtianity, 
where it is taught and known, ate in effeft the 

ſame thing. | 144 
6. Concluſion: Containing an Apology for the Au- 

thor of the Religion of Nature delineated ; and a 
ſhort Exhortation to an Obedience to Chriſtiani- 


ry. I 
Poſtſcript. 153 
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